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ARLY in the week there was a rumour that the 
Inland Revenue Authorities intended to be more 
_4considerate in their methods of collecting income 
tax, but we now learn that even this item of Christmas 
cheer has been officially contradicted. Searching for 
other seasonable news we find that Hungary has declared 
a moratorium; that there have been several spec- 
tacular murders; that the Vatican Library has col- 
lapsed; that the great Spanish lottery is a fiasco, the 
State having won the first prize; that the Basle Com- 
mittee is finding its task even more difficult than had 
been expected; that the Headmasters of Eton and 
Harrow have stated that our public school education 
is on entirely wrong lines; that the Revenue is heavily 
down as compared with last year, and that the Licensing 
Commission is likely to produce at least three conflicting 

reports. 

* x * 

Christmas is being celebrated in Manchuria by a 
drive of the Japanese forces against the bandits and 
by another operation which is expected to turn the 
Chinese out of Chinchow. The weather is severe (it 
is 20 degrees below zero, we are told), but the Japanese 
troops are reported to be in high spirits. That we can 


quite understand, for neither the bandits, though they 
are said to number 30,000, nor Marshal Chang Hsueh- 


liang’s regulars need give them much trouble. The 
Japanese Government, too—or at least the military 
party who are in the ascendant—can rejoice in their 
victory over the League of Nations, and in the support 
they have received from diplomats and journalists in 
Europe. Some of this support comes from people 
who never disguise their sympathy for the policy of 
the big stick. But there are papers and publicists, 
in England especially, whose attitude in this con- 
flict between aggressive militarism and the principles 
of the Covenant can only be described as canting 
hypocrisy American public opinion is not quite so 
indifferent to the seriousness of the issues in the Far 
East, and Dr Wellington Koo has thought it worth 
while to appeal to the United States to uphold the 
sanctity of the Nine Power Treaty. We hope it will 
be worth while. The American representative at the 
meetings of the League Council did not offer much 
encouragement ; but there are now slight signs of 
stiffening at Washington. 


% 


“Call no man happy till he is dead,” said the old 
Greek. 
least relatively happy which is not threatened with 


jut in these days we may call a country at 


bankruptcy or revolution and which is full of con- 
fidence in its future. The Government and the people 
of Sovict Russia have their troubles, indeed, and they 
may pitch their hopes a trifle too high; but they have 
got a going concern, and good reason to believe it will 
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go a great deal farther. They are now talking of their 
second Five Year Plan. The present plan, as they 
know, will not show a 100 per cent. success in every 
way. In some departments results have been as good 
as, or even better than, were anticipated. But there 
are weak spots and problems to be solved—particularly 
the inerease of transport, the training of managers and 
technicians, the improvement of the quality of many 
products. All these things, however, are being attended 
to, and we see no signs of that collapse which the 
anti-Bolsheviks are (or perhaps we should say were) 
so sure of. It is probable that the tempo of the second 
Plan will not be quite so furious, for experience has 
shown that it is possible to go too fast, and, moreover, 
the effects of the world slump are bound to be felt in 
Russian trade and industry. But that there will be 
immense developments in the next few years, we do not 
doubt. And amongst them is promised a substantial 
rise in the standard of living of the people. 
* * * 

There is some little flutter in Paris over the draft 
of the Franco-Soviet treaty which has just been published 
in the newspapers. It is a pact of non-aggression and 
neutrality—friendship would be too strong a word, 
It was initialled last August by M. Berthelot and 
M. Dovgalevsky ; but it has not yet been passed by 
the French Cabinet, and its signature has _ several 
conditions precedent attached to it. One of these is 
that there must be a similar treaty between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland, while the Poles add a further complication 
by insisting on a Russo-Rumanian pact. There is a 
good deal of criticism of the project by the Right in 
France; ‘‘ Pertinax”’ in the Echo de Paris denounces 
the innocuous thing as immoral, which reminds one 
of the chorus of protest raised in Christendom 
when warring Christain monarchs first made alliances 
with the infidel Turk. The Soviet Government, with 
the picture of French diplomacy before their eyes, may 
smile at this assumption of virtue. But whether they, on 
their part, are prepared to acquiesce finally in’ the 
present Polish frontier, or to forgo their claim to 
Bessarabia, seems doubtful. The fact, however, that 
the project has got as far as it has is a sign that common 
sense still haunts this mad world. 

* * * 

The Australian Labour. Government has suffered a 
defeat almost as thorough as befell our own this autumn. 
There are, indeed, very close resemblances. In both 
cases the election issue arose out of a financial crisis ; 
and in both the leadership of the anti-Labour forces 
was in the hands of a prominent seceder from the 
ranks of Labour. The Opposition in. Australia took 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Fenton to its bosom as our Tories 
took Mr. MacDonald and Lord Snowden. But 
there are differences as well as resemblances ; for in 
Australia Mr. Lang broke away to the Left as well 
as Mr. Lyons to the Right, and Mr: Lang’s following, 
unlike our Mr. Maxton’s, has gained seats. It has, 
incidentally, ousted Mr. Theodore, who has succeeded in 
ectting himself cordially hated by almost everyone. 
Mr. Lyons, who will presumably be Prime Minister, has 
been a Labour man; but, like our Mr. Thomas, he has 
never been a Socialist. He will probably be a good deal 
happier than Mr. MacDonald as the leader of his former 


opponents. Mr. Scullin and the official Labour Party 
are unenviably placed ; for Mr. Lang will now be more 
formidable than ever, and may easily wrest the contro] 
of the party from them. Nor will Mr. Seullin find it 
easy to oppose Mr. Lyons ; for he was, in effect, following 
for the most part Mr. Lyons’ policy. In relation to 
the outside world the change of Government is not 
likely to make much difference; Australia under 
Mr. Scullin has done most of the things the Niemeyer 
Report told it to do, and Mr. Lyons cannot do much 
more. 
* * * 

The wheat quota continues to give trouble. The 
millers are still up in arms against it, and actively 
pushing a rival scheme of their own. They want, appar- 
ently, a levy on every sack of flour, and the payment to 
the farmers of a subsidy on wheat out of the proceeds, 
with a duty on imported flour at a higher rate than the 
home levy. At present the Government are sticking 
to their own scheme; but there has been a constant 
coming and going of deputations at the Ministry of 
Agriculture during the past week, and the quota plan 
cannot yet be regarded as in its final shape. As far as 
the Empire quota is concerned, Mr. Bennett’s state- 
ment that this was to be 70 per cent., in addition to 15 
per cent. for the home growers, has now been officially 
contradicted, as we held last week it was bound to be. 
Apparently, Mr. Bennett mistook a quota of 70 per 
cent. including the home supply for one exclusive of it. 
It would, of course, have been sheerly ridiculous to tie 
this country down, irrespective of the seasons, to usc 
only 15 per cent. of foreign wheat. Even a limitation 
to 30 per cent. is likely to have serious consequences, 
both on prices and on our trade with the Argentine, 
which is one of our best markets. In 1928 just over 
half our wheat imports came from the Empire. But 
1928 was a quite abnormal year, and in both 1929 and 
1930 over 60 per cent. came from forcign countries. 

* * ¥ 

The wheel has come full circle with the placing 
of tariff duties on cotton goods ; 
cotton lords of Lancashire that were the protagonists 
of the movement which brought Great Britain over to 
Free Trade? But now the chief complaint from the 
cotton centres seems to be that protection is not being 
applied over a wide enough field, and especially that 
cotton yarns have been left outside the scope of Mr. 
Runciman’s new duties. In general, the new order 


for was it not the 


issued last week-end contained no surprises, for it was 
clear in advance that the Government did not mean to 
yield to the demand for the inclusion of iron and steel. 
It is doubtless true that, in this case as well, there was 
some evidence of abnormal imports—and no wonder! 
For a high duty on imports of iron and steel into this 
country is likely to be a serious matter for continental 
producers, with their large surplus of producing capacity. 
There is, however, little doubt that the Government 
will tax iron and steel imports in due course, though they 
can hardly apply to them either a flat-rate duty, oF 
one nearly as high as the designedly prohibitive duties 
at present being imposed. What remains to be sec! 
is whether advantage will be taken of the opportun!ly 
to force the long overdue reorganisation of the trade 
upon the manufacturers. 
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The cotton industry’s new scheme for buying up and 
putting out of action redundant factories and plant in 
all sections of the trade is now under consideration 
by all the bodies of employers concerned. The proposal 
is that a levy should be put on existing machinery and 
the proceeds used to eliminate the surplus. It is sug- 
gested that this should be done on a compulsory basis, 
through a statutory board of trustees to be set up by 
Act of Parliament, for there would clearly be no hope, 
in face of the large number of separate employers and 
the sharp divergences of opinion among them, of getting 
effective action on voluntary lines. The capital needed 
for buying up plant would be borrowed, and the levy 
applied to payment of interest and sinking fund on the 
loan. Obviously this plan has something in its favour. 
But its cost will add to the already top-heavy overhead 
charges of the industry; and it is certainly no sub- 
stitute for positive measures of financial and economic 
reorganisation designed to lower production costs. 
Buying up redundant plant—and no one doubts that 
a good fifth of Lancashire’s plant is redundant—may 
be a necessary part of reorganisation. The danger is 
that the cotton trade, if it does accept this scheme 
after rejecting so many, will rest satisfied with it and 
be even more reluctant to resort to drastic measures. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Labour has published, in the current 
Gazette, an estimate of the effects of the changes in 
the unemployment insurance scheme on the numbers 
registered at the Employment Exchanges. During the 
five weeks ended November 23rd the numbers 
registered as unemployed fell by nearly 123,000. The 
Ministry’s estimate is that of this drop 68,000 was due 
to increased employment, and 55,000 to the dropping 
of registration by persons who had not found work, 
but had been disqualified for receipt of benefit. Of 
these 55,000 it is estimated that all but 4,000 were 
women. In general, disallowance of benefit has little 
effect on the figures of registration in the case of persons 
who remain under the health insurance scheme, as they 
can get their health insurance cards franked at the 
Exchanges as long as they remain on the books. These 
figures do not show the effects of the “* means test,” 
which had not been in operation long enough to affect 
them when the estimate was made. They reflect chiefly 
the working of the new regulations-under the Anomalies 
Act. The “ means test,” with the wholesale weeding- 
out of women applicants which has _ followed’ its 
introduction in November, is bound to have a further 
effect on the figures. 

* % ¥ 

Hostility to the working of the “ means test ” up and 
down the country is by no means confined to Labour 
representatives. The complaints are mainly of two 
kinds—first, that such rules as have been laid down for 
applying the test compel the Committees to inflict 
unwarrantable hardships, and secondly that the rules 
do nothing to secure uniformity of administration. In 
some areas, particularly in Lancashire, there is great 
reluctance on the part of the local authorities to go on 
Working the scheme, and one or two have already 
demanded that their duties shall be taken over by a 
Commissioner. Undoubtedly the members of Public 
Assistance Committees are finding the task thrust 


bb] 


upon them both uncongenial and thankless; for they 
have to work the scheme within the regulations, and 
there is keen resentment—and even some rioting— 
in working-class districts where relief has to be refused 
to people who are found to have some small amount of 
savings put away. There is also trouble over the very 
high proportion of women applicants who are being — 
disqualified on the ground that their relatives ought to 
keep them. How much the taxpayers of the country 
are going to be saved we cannot yet tell. In Man- 
chester it is estimated that more than a. third of the 
applicants will be entirely deprived of benefit, while 
about twenty per cent. will get a reduced amount. But 
there are other areas where the Committees are more 
generous, and there has, of course, to be taken into 
account the large increase in the cost of administering 
the test. 
* % a 

Restored, as we hope, to his old vigour, Mr. Lloyd 
George is on his way home from Ceylon. That en- 
chanting island 

Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile 
did not, apparently, greatly appeal to him; and he is 
returning to an island where prospects are gloomy, 
and where politicians have their full share of villainy 
to contend with. His activities on his arrival are 
awaited with an eagerness that does full justice to his 
Parliamentary reputation, if it does not actually flatter 
it. The Tariffists are said to be waiting, as the Russians 
waited in the Crimea, for the advent of Generals Janvier 
and Février; and it is highly probable that when 
January comes we shall find Mr. Lloyd George digging 
in, and consolidating his position, on the hard-pressed 
Free Trade front. Where will Samuel be then? where 
Runciman ? where Lord Snowden of Ickornshaw ? 
The deepening air of crisis in which we move may 
cause the Die-hards in Parliament to stay their hand ; 
but if it does not, they will present Mr. Lloyd George 
with an opportunity he has long awaited. 
* *% * 

In an admirable letter published in the Times 
(Dec. 22nd) a large group of representative publishers 
and prominent men of letters expressed their regret 
and alarm at the change of policy proposed by the 
B.B.C. 


duction of books they protested against the decision to 


As persons especially interested in the pro- 


exclude reviews of novels from broadcast talks. And 
as responsible persons conscious of the danger of a 
censorship of criticism they plead for a continuance of 
the established policy of the B.B.C. The Times 
itself, though with some initial hesitation and many 
qualifying phrases, eventually came down on the right 
side when it said: “ The right course for the B.B.C. is 
not to try to be vague, woolly or safe, but to continue 
its courageous policy of expressing all the more im- 
portant currents of thought with candour and im- 
partiality.”” The principle could not be better stated. 
We are waiting to know whether the policy of the 
B.B.C. in the future is really to be that attributed to 
it, apparently with official sanction, by a Sunday paper. 
Will it be found possible to continue talks at all if 
“ offend the 


susceptibilities of a maiden aunt or a child” ? 


nothing is ever to be said that might 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GLUT 


R. H. G. WELLS ends his new book, What 

Are We to do With Our Lives? with the 

remark that “a time will come when men 
will sit with history before them or with some old 
newspaper before them and ask incredulously: ‘Was 
there ever such a world?’” Perhaps that time, 
when our present muddle will seem too fantastic ever 
to have existed, will come much sooner than we now 
dare to hope. For capitalism has done its work. It 
has solved the problem of production. Where unaided 
nature produced an ear of corn, we produce a thousand ; 
machinery now accomplishes with a dozen hands 
what a thousand could not accomplish in the past. 
How long shall we be in solving the problem of distri- 
bution as we have solved that of production ? Is it too 
optimistic to hope that in a century from now we shall 
have decided to use the goods we can produce so abund- 
antly for the equal satisfaction of human needs ? 

Our extraordinary technical success is disguised 
to-day by our no less extraordinary failure to make 
sane use of it. We have succeeded beyond the wildest 
dreams of the Utopians in minimising the amount of 
necessary labour. The result is the very thing we have 
aimed at—leisure, or, as we call it, unemployment. 
So grotesquely have we failed in the task of distribution 
and so tragically have we neglected the arts of living 
—in distinction from the art of making a living—that 
this prodigious addition to the leisure of mankind is 
considered a monstrous evil, a “ disease’ to be cured 
by setting men to work. And in present conditions 
a monstrous evil it is. Yet unemployment is the ripe fruit 
of all the inventions of the last century, the object and 
the justification of every application of science to 
industry and agriculture. We are even on the way to 
removing the obstacle which economists used to think 
insuperable. Population, they thought, would always 
increase faster than production, so that we were doomed 
to eternal poverty. To-day that devil, too, is in chains. 
Civilised peoples produce faster than they propagate. 
We have escaped the old dilemma of the niggardliness 
of nature and the fecundity of man. 

We can imagine the economist of a century ago 
hobnobbing with Mr. Wells’s Utopian observer. They 
would agree that the unbelievable thing about the 
twentieth century was that, having solved the infinitely 
technical problems of production, we yet 
continued to throw away all the benefits of our own 


complex 


cleverness by the fantastie muddle of our social and 
national organisation. How could there ever be a 
time when men habitually destroyed the goods they pro- 
duced because they would not permit those who wanted 
them to have the purchasing power to pay for them ? 
How could we continue to allow exchange to depend 
on the distribution of a metal which creditor nations 
could lock up, with the result of ‘impovcrishing both 
themselves and their debtors ? Is it possible, they would 
say, that the United States should really have pre- 
ferred the payment (or the title to the payment) of 
sums of money to the actual benefits of giving and 
receiving goods ? And what would they say of Brazil 
solemnly taking thousands of bags of coffee into a 
cluded valley and burning them or, as an alternative, 


——_ 


pressing them into briquettes as engine fuel, to cotton 
growers ploughing their crops into the soil, to rubber 
planters rejoicing in the discovery of a new pest ? 

The very oddest spectacle of all is presented by the 
economists, the doctors whom we are supposed to 
consult for guidance in these complex matters. The 
more orthodox of them—especially those who most 
fully recognise the folly of economic nationalism—sccm 
to have turned away from any fruitful effort to consider 
the problem of this abundance. They have never 
tackled the economics of glut. Their economic theory 
remains rooted in the old assumptions of the niggardli- 
ness of nature and the competitive nature of man. But 
is man necessarily competitive once there is enough to 
go round? Their laws of supply and demand are 
simple irrelevances in a world of over-production. 
Some of the worthiest and ablest of them, judged as 
abstract thinkers, have returned to the completely 
laisser faire view of a century ago. Their remedy is to 
leave the economic system alone ; to let prices and values 
fall to rock bottom ; to burn the surplus stocks of goods 
and then wait for the emergence of a new price-level. 
Once it has been found, private profits, they argue, 
will again be made and the normal round of demand 
and supply, of slump and boom, of crisis and over- 
investment, over-work and unemployment, will begin 
once again. 

That is, of course, one possibility. It entails a 
plunge into incredible depths of want in order to 
capture an elusive, perhaps a_ purely imaginary, 
“equilibrium.” That is why most nations are driven 
to the only less extreme folly of over-taxing their 
citizens in order to construct a tariff wall of segregation. 
For, in the last resort, the English trader will always 
go down before the Pole, the Pole before the Japanese, 
the Japanese before the Chinese, until, presumably, the 
world equilibrium is reached at the stage of a Chinaman 
with a bowl of rice or an Indian cotton hand in a 
loincloth. 

Deflation and economy are a remedy for bad times 
if the bad times are due to shortage. If we were 
in a siege or a famine we should have to tighten our 
belts and wait for better times. But why, when there 
is over-production, should we artificially make a short- 
age? Why not face the necessity for a new economics, 
the economics of glut ? 

When the economists do face it they will be forced 
to one general conclusion, however widely they ma) 
differ about its application. They will have to go far 
beyond their present denunciations of the follies of 
tariff barriers. They will have to go beyond the point 
of admitting that a new generation cannot for ever 
bound in the fetters of old indebtedness. They will 
have to agree that the only sane way of using the 
immense new wealth which modern science and mach- 
inery now offer is deliberately to organise its production 
and its distribution, not according to a theory 0! 
marginal profits, but according to human needs. They 
‘an call themselves Socialists or not as they please—! 
will not matter. They will have innumerable tasks 
organisation to explore, and among them they will find " 
necessary to evolve a new basis of exchange ; they ™®@) 
find gold a less suitable basis than a scientific pr! 


index. If they abandon their self-imposed task 
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explaining why we must all be poor in the midst of 
plenty and set to work to tell us how to make use of our 
wealth, they will find themselves, for the first time, 
speaking with real authority, respeeted as indispensable 
experts by common people who need their knowledge. If 
they do not soon tackle their task all the cranks and 
the inadequately trained people will do it for them. In 
which case we shall have another horrible mess. 

It will in any case be done, if only because the spectacle 
of Russia attempting it at a price and by methods 
which no sane person would think desirable or necessary 
in the west is too humiliating for countries which have 
far greater skill and a far superior foundation on 
which to build. It will certainly be done, because the 
human animal, stupid and individualistic as he is, will 
not be bamboozled for ever. When he is driven too 
hard he wilt kick, and unless the economists turn their 
minds to the real problems of organisation they may 
find the world they theorise about kicked away for a 
fraud—which would be an excellent thing if there were 
not a grave danger that the new civilisation which 
could take its place might be kicked away too.! Why 
not begin by reeognising that we are rea!ly marvel- 
lously well off 2 Why not begin to study the economies 
of glut ? 


BASLE, BERLIN AND 


WASHINGTON 


A Basle and at Berlin, during the past week, com- 
mittees have been struggling with the problem of 
international debts, while from Washington and from 
Paris the politicians of America and France have been 
firing broadsides at them. The outlook was bad enough a 
fortnight ago; but since then events in the United States 
have made it worse. Paris has hardened at the news from 
Washington ; and the task of the negotiators at Basle and 
Berlin has become infinitely more difficult now that the 
United States has committed itself to the mouthing of un- 
realities as an alternative to getting to grips with the problem. 
The House of Representatives has passed a_ resolution 
ratifying the Hoover moratorium ; but it has also declared 
in round terms against cancellation or reduction of Europe’s 
debts. America, we are tokl, has no concern with the 
problem of reparations: Europe must settle its own internal 
difficulties—and pay. 

But how is Europe to pay ? Though the Basle report is 
hot out, as we write, there seems to be genéral agreement that 
there is no chance of getting any reparations from Germany 
next year. Indeed, quite apart from reparations, it is clear 
that Germany would be hard put to it to meet the interest on 
her commerciat borrowings, and could not possibly pay 
back the short-term money which her creditors are anxious 
to collect. But, if there is to be no effective transfer of 
reparations from Germany, will the countries which were 
to have received them pay the United States? France 
could doubtless afford to pay, for she has plenty of gold, and 
was let down relatively lightly when the debt to America 
was funded. But will she pay ? And can we, for our part, 
possibly pay even if we would ? We are already in technical 
default: we have to find, if we can, a large sum for re- 
payment of the short-term loans we got from America 
during the crisis ; we had by far the hardest bargain of any 
“riven with us in the funding of our debt, and the deprecia- 
tion of sterling has added immensely to our burden. We 
“annot pay, and every reasonable American knows we cannot. 

What then ? In face of America’s attitude, the possibility 
: any big scheme for the cancelling of reparations and war 


lebts, wholly or even in part, has receded far into the back- 


- co-operation. 


ground. M. Laval’s latest speeches leave no doubt on 
that point. A real settlement of the debt problem, which 
might set the world well on the road to economic recovery, 
seems to be out of the question, for it depends on American 
At best, then, the Conference which meets 
when the committees at Basle and Berlin have made their 
reports will not go beyond mere temporary expedients— 
based on‘a pretence, which everyone knows to be a pretence, 
that the difficulties will pass if the world can but tide over 
the immediate emergency. At best, there will be a fresh 
standstill agreement on short-term commercial debts, a 
renewed postponement of annuities (including unconditional 
annuities) under the Young Plan, and, in relation to America, 
either a fresh moratorium on European payments, or a 
mere default without agreenient. 

It is possible that things will be patched up in some 
such fashion as this, so as to prevent an immediate collapse 
of European credit. But this—the best we can hope for— 
will be the merest patching-up, with the certainty that the 
trouble will recur in a year’s time or less, probably in a still 
more aggravated form. And even as much as this wil) not 
be easily secured. There is no agreement on France’s part 
that commercial payments from Germany shall have 
priority over reparations ; and Germany’s Swiss and Dutch 
creditors are demanding even higher interest than now as a 
condition of renewing the standstill agreement. British and 
Scandinavian creditors of Germany, hard pressed for funds, 
want the agreement to be renewed for no longer than three 
months; and the Americans, who are prepared to renew 
for longer, want guaranteed priority over reparations. It 
is a pretty tangle. 

The difficulties are much worse because of the mass of 
technicalities which surrounds the central core of the 
probiem. France insists that negotiations about reparations 
must be kept within the framework of the Young Plan, in 
order to secure for herself the earmarking, if not the actual 
transfer, of the unconditional annuities. The standstill 
agreement is, technically, a private matter for the bankers 
in which the Governments are not concerned ; but, in fact, 
any settlement must include both, because both raise the 
same difficulty of German payments abroad. Reparations 
will have to be discussed apart from war debts, though they 
are obviously bound up together. Short-term private debts 
are being considered at Berlin; but long-term debts are 
not, though they both raise the transfer problem in much 
the same form. 

Of course, the key to the entire problem is held in the 
United States. How are European Governments to pay 
America over the American tariff an annuity approaching 
300,000,000 dollars, and scheduled to rise still higher in a 
few years’ time? How are European private debtors to 
pay a huge additional sum to a country which is determined 
to maintain high protection and a surplus of exports ? 
Common sense says there is no way; and even high finance 
can devise only one—that America should go on, year after 
year, lending Europe the money, by fresh capita! investment 
in European loans and industries. Common sense replies 
that this method is not really payment at all. and can only 
aggravate the problem for the future. But common sense 
is not in the ascendant just now at Washington or, for that 
matter, in most of the European capitals. France is fright- 
ened, no doubt, and prepared to be more accommodating 
than she pretends. But the stupidity of the American 
attitude puts a premium on stupidity in Europe too tor 
no one feels like being generous, or committing himselt 
while the Americans are in their present mood. 

In all the circumstances, if an early collapse in Germany 
can be prevented, the long-run effect of Americas :m- 
possibilism, supposing it to be maintained, must be to 
drive the European countries closer together; for they wil 
all be, in one way or another, defaulters in relation to the 
United States. Probably they will not huri at the Americans 
any collective defiance. They will simply not pay and wilt 
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leave the Americans to find means of making them pay, 
which obviously cannot be done. Europe will get into the 
way of writing polite little notes to Washington expressing 
sorrow that the expected remittances have not arrived ; 
and some day the Americans will get tired of make-believe, 
and these ludicrous debts will be cancelled after all. 

But that depends on Europe holding together, and averting 
a German crash. Not, of course, that a crash in Germany 
will make it easier to pay America—quite the reverse. 
But it would inevitably bring the Americans scurrying back 
to play a part in settling Europe ; for it would threaten their 
large capital investments and short-term loans in Germany, 
as well as Washington’s claims on the Allied Governments. 
It would, indeed, in some ways simplify the problem if 
Germany did collapse; the consequent devastation would 
at last compel the world to face realities. Amongst other 
things it would force America to realise that she cannot 
again do what she did in 1919—play a leading role in 
furope, then return to an impossible isolation. 

The present attitude of Congress is so fundamentally 
absurd—and so widely known to be absurd, even in America 
—that it can hardly be sustained for long. If Europe can 
tide over for a time, and quietly refrain from paying America, 
the Americans are bound either positively to accept, or 
tacitly to acquiesce in, Europe’s inability to pay. It is true 
that this involves that no real settlement of either re- 
parations or inter-Allied debts in Europe can be reached in 
the meantime; and it may for that reason prevent any 
funding of even a part of Germany’s short-term commercial 
debts. It will prolong uncertainty, make real reconstruction 
of European finances impossible, and stand in the way of the 
recovery of trade. It is not at all a nice prospect ; but it 
looks as if, for the present, there is little hope of anything 
better, and as if the Conference, when it meets, will have to 
settle down to making the best of this very bad job. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain’s difficulties are bound to be 
considerable ; for we have to face not only the cessation 
of revenue from reparations and the continued lock-up 
in Germany of our short-term loans, but also the repayment 
of the huge credits we so foolishly borrowed in the summer 
in our attempt to keep on the gold standard. 
these credits off by the drastie step of exporting prac- 
tically our entire remaining gold reserve, which is, in effect, 
all earmarked to meet these loans. The Bank of England 
has to-day practically no gold of its own; it is all mort- 
gaged. But we shall hardly do this, though we may let more 
gold go, as we have already let £15,000,000 go to France. 
What we clearly cannot do is both to pay back these 
advances and to meet the service of the American debt. 
Indeed, to attempt this would make our position worse ; if 
we tried to accommodate enough funds in New York, we 
should only turn the exchanges further against us, and so 
increase the magnitude of the sum to be paid. Responsible 
Americans know this well enough. They do not expect 
us to be able to pay. 

Thus the immediate issue in Europe is this. If the Basle 
committee reports, as it is expected to do, in favour of a 
moratorium for another two or more years, with the obliga- 
tion upon Germany to pay at the end of that period, and the 
French accept that proposal without haggling, ther it will be 
difficult for the German Government to refuse. Everyone 
will know that reparations are really at an end. But 
Germany will bitterly resent even formally admitting any 
further obligations. She will have won the moratorium, 
If, however, the French contest the 
inevitable moratorium, then we are likely to see all Germany, 
led vy a combination of Briining and Hitler, standing for 
repudiation, once and for all, of any reparations. No one 
can say what would happen then. Therefore most people 
who prefer a quiet life will hope for another stop-gap 
settlement. But in the long run a bold policy of repudiation 
of all reparations would probably be best for America, 
Germany. Frenee. and all of us 
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AIDS TO CHEERFULNESS 


HERE are some happily constituted people who, 

the mere approach of Christmas makes unnaturally 

cheerful. These are the people with a strony 
dramatic sense—people who realise that man was sep} 
into the world to play a part, or a repertory of parts— 
who invariably and honourably rise to the occasion at sound 
of a Christmas carol sung at the front door or at the offe 
of a cracker at the end of the Christmas dinner. It makes 
one cheerful to know that there are such cheerful people in 
the world. It makes one cheerful to think that once again 
one may be such a temporarily cheerful person oneself. 
There must be something wrong with the soul of a may 
who does not feel his heart beating faster at the moment of 
pulling a cracker. Cowardice or nerves may bid him re. 
frain—for the bang of a cracker is not without its terrors— 
but this is no time for trepidation. The high heart counsels 
to pull and to pull hard—to perform the ancient ritual of 
explosion and destruction, and out of the resulting chaos 
to gather the symbols of gaicty and wisdom. It is true that 
there is nothing unselfish in the act of pulling a cracker, 
As one grows older, one grows more chivalrous, and js 
content, and even pleased, to see a child or a woman with 
the richer half of the cracker, with the cap, the motto and the 
toy. But the natural human being in us desires victory even 
in the pulling of a cracker, and, if we were all the same age, 
we should feel all the elation of egotism satisfied when we 
happened to have drawn the comeliest cap or the most 
brilliant motto. On the whole, however, considering the 
temptations to selfish ambition, the human race behaves 
fairly well over its crackers. Never have I seen a children’s 
party broken up in confusion as to who should possess the 
best toy—the whistle, or the doll, or the metal mouse. 
Seldom have I seen a child cheating in the course of the pull, 
though I have seen some pocketing toys that were by the rules 
of war the spoils of others. Even here the child seems to 
have recognised that it is more in accord with the Christmas 
spirit to steal quietly than to brawl and bawl till one is 
given the thing one covets. 

I am myself of a jealous disposition and have often been 
disappointed on seeing others obtaining better Christmas 
gifts than I. This seldom happened while I was of an 
age to be content with toys, for then, as a rule, I was given 
my heart’s desire—a stableful of horses. But when I was 
growing too old for toys, and my elders began to buy books 
with which to surprise me on Christmas morning, it was 
sometimes with an effort that I concealed the dejection 
that I felt on seeing the gift. I am sure Peter Parley 
Annual was a good book, but it was no good to me, [I have 
no doubt that Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventure was 40 
excellent piece of history, but what I wanted was not 
history, but fiction. I preferred Red Indians to be imaginaty 
characters, whether they were nightmare savages wit! 
tomahawks or Christian converts who defended spotles 
white men and women from the tomahawks of their fellow 
natives. Facts I liked from the lips of my elders, but ! 
so much in books. There are boys to-day, I am told, \ 
would scarcely thank a parent for a story about Red Indians, 
and who demand books about engineering and aviatl0!. 
If anyone had presented me with a book about enginee!' 
as a Christmas present during my childhood, it wou! 
have remained a bitter memory for life. Theoretically, 
hold that any present is a good present; but those w? 
have experienced the tragedy of being given the wine 
book remember it with a sharper sadness than they W' 
remember having been given no present at all. Luck’); 
there was one book in those days that was never the wr? 
book. I wonder if there was ever any other book that ¥® 
so universally admired by schoolboys as The Boys 0" 
Annual of the “eighties and ‘nineties of the last centu!) 
I have heard most books called “ rotten” by someboy, 
but ! acver heard a schoolboy of my time speaking il 
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The Boys’ Own Annual. Is there any man of fifty living 
to-day who remembers having been bored by it? Did 
anybody dislike the school-story of Talbot Baines Reed ? 
They were strangely unlike the stories that are written 


about school-life in modern days, and, for all I know, they- 


may have been as remote from reality. But we did not ask 
for pedantic lifelikeness in schoolboys any more than in 
Red Indians. We got all the lifelikeness we wanted in 
our coevals. If life was not like Talbot Baines Reed, so much 
the worse for life. Even to-day I very much doubt whether 
a book that is not better than what the realists call life is 
worth reading. 

Luckily, The Boys’ Own Annual was a volume that I 
was always certain of getting at Christmas. An elderly 
bachelor, bearded like a Boer, stout and breathless, a shy 
man whose only conversation was an occasional helpless 
stammer, used to call round in a four-wheeler every 
Christmas Eve and stumble into the hall under a load of 
parcels. Every year we knew that he would come, yet 
every year we wondered anxiously whether he was coming 
after all. Never was the sound of the wheels of a cab 
listened for with sharper ears. Perhaps he would not come. 
That was a cab, but it had driven past. As he was not a 
relation, we realised that it was perfectly within his rights 
not to come. Still he always did come. Little did he 
realise what apprehensions and agonies in infant breasts 
were allayed by his ultimate arrival. Little did he realise 
that, when he had flung his parcels on the table, and lain 
back in his chair, and begun to stammer his aecount of the 
Christmas weather, the younger of his hearers were thinking : 
“This is no time for general conversation. What’s in those 
parcels ?”’ Out from his pocket there would come a small 
box, and out of the box a brooch, received with general 
admiration. Another brooch followed, and then he would 
take up The Boys’ Own and reach it to me across the table, 
addressing me as “ Master Y,” and with no words added. 
And a separate gift followed for every member of the 
family, tillat length he cut the cord of the largest of all his 
parcels and produced his star turn—the mechanical and 
often musical toy that he always brought for the family in 
general, His face would brighten with childish pleasure 
as he wound up the toy and set it on the floor to perform its 
part. One year it was a lady who seemed to belong to the 
French Court during one of its least modest periods and who 
raised a lorgnette to her eye as she sat on a box from which 
Another year it was a dog which came out 
of its kennel and barked. Another year it was a huge pink 
rose out of which a lovely lady emerged through the top 
to a melodic accompaniment. Another time it was an 
excellent goat that walked across the carpet. Yet again it 
was a juggler performing his tricks while the box on which 
he stood played a tune. There can have been few finer 
collections of mechanical and musical toys in the province 
than the collection that was to be found in our drawing-roam. 
To us they were as wonderful as the great clock at Wells. 

Now I contend that the old gentleman was a man who had 
the sense to realise that all the world’s a stage and who 
played the part of benevolent bachelor to perfection. 
I admired him then, I confess, largely for selfish reasons. 


music issued. 


I admire him now, however, as a consummate artist—a 
master of the art of enjoying making other people enjoy 
themselves. For one thing, he always gave me the right 
book. Be careful, O elders, in your beneficences to your 


juniors, that you do the same. Y. Y. 


MILK 


‘\ REAT BRITAIN has the highest standard of living 

in Europe, yet she consumes less milk than any other 

| country in the western world, and correspondingly 
far more sugar. Both milk and sugar are valuable foods, 
but in this country they are both chiefly used as flavouring 
The amount of milk used in England can 


Materials. 


be taken as a rough guide to the number of cups of tea 
drunk by the adult population, since, apart from its use for 
baby feeding and in the making of a negligible amount of 
butter and cream, it is scarcely regarded as a foodstuff. This 
fact is very significant, for, although the price of milk is 
higher in Great Britain than elsewhere in Europe, and is 
comparable only with that in America, it still remains one 
of the cheapest real foods available. It seems strange 
that milk, which is known by all to be essential to life and 
to the promotion of growth up to the age of one year, 
should be entirely left out of the adult diet ; this in spite 
of the fatt that it is a ready-made food, and, unlike any 
artificial concoction, perfectly balanced in itself. 

No doubt the high price of milk in Great Britain is a factor 
in the relatively small consumption, but it can only be a 
minor one, except in so far as it affects the children of the 
poorest classes. It is the lack of interest in milk as a drink 
and a food that explains this curious disparity between the 
consumption in this country and the rest of Europe. That, 
however, is no justification for the price charged at present. 
Lest the milk combine rise in wrath against this statement, 
let it be pointed out that in Sweden, where the standard of 
living and the wage rate approximate closely to ours, the 
price of milk is slightly less than half that here. The better 
and cheaper transport services in this country only make 
price more 
How is one to explain this enormous discrepancy ? We are 
told the farmers are always in a bad way and have difliculty 
in supplying the country with dairy produce; therefore it 
would be hardly fair to blame them for the present state of 
affairs. We are thus left with the retailers, the most 
powerful of whom is a single combine, highly organised 
and well 
may inform us who reaps the benefit of the 
price ? 

If it were possible to make milk a really cheap food, it 
would still be doubtful whether a taste for milk would be 
cultivated, for the pasteurisation, 
which is almost universal in the towns, does not render it 
the more palatable 
advertisements of rich creamy milk, exhaling the aroma of 


this tremendous difference in remarkable. 


commission 
present 


equipped. Perhaps some useful 


present system of 


rather the reverse. The delicious 


the countryside, and deliverable at our doors in bottles, are 
a far cry from the cooked product which actually reaches 
the public. 

Let us analyse the reason for this highly skilled process 
of pasteurising milk, a process which, one freely admits, is 
a necessity to-day for all qualities of milk used for human 
consumption other than tuberculin-tested Grade A milk. 
The reason is that the milk sold, coming from numerous 
sources, is bacteriologically impure to a degree dangerous 
to the health of the community. 
is the tubercle bacillus, since it is well known that milk is a 


The organism most feared 
frequent vehicle for its transmission to the human being. 
Tuberculous infection comes direct from the cow. Here one 
may quote figures from Professor Buxton’s address at the 
Conference of Agricultural Organisers. It appears that 
samples of milk reveal the following percentages of tuber- 
culous contamination. 12.6; 
and London, 7.5; or a general average for England and 


Aberdeen, 5.5; Manchester 
Scotland of 7.36 per cent. These figures, terrible in them- 
selves, are probably flattering to the quality of the milk, 
taken all over the country. For the retailers in these 
enlightened cities must be credited with showing some 
discrimination against the worst type of farm and the worst 
samples of milk; these, however, are probably bought up 
by the smaller dealers or consumed locally. 

“Infected milk has long been suspected of being one of the 
chief causes of tuberculous disease of the bones and intestinal 
canal in man, and while the incidence is decreasing as a 
result of the still inadequate Public Health measures now 
in force, it remains unjustifiably high. 
included the illuminating statement that, in order to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis in cattle, no less than half the breeding 
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and commercial cows in the country would have to be 
slaughtered and a careful weeding-out process thereafter 
employed. It was also stated that there are over one 
million tuberculous cows in England and Wales out of a 
total cattle population of some six millions. This bald state- 
ment of figures requires little imagination or rhetoric to 
bring home what they really mean, namely a huge potential 
source of disease. It is true that the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis is rapidly falling in this country, but the reasons are 
to be sought in the healthier way of living of the population, 
in the earlier diagnosis of the disease, in its more efficient 
treatment, and lastly in a possible decline in the virulence 
of the tubercle organism, which at best cannot be considered 
of a permanent nature. The disease still remains. however, 
and inecapacitates and kills a section of the population 
which can rarely be regarded as inherently C, in 
physique. 

Tuberculosis is a transmitted disease caused by an in- 
fective organism, and there is no reason why it should not 
be eradicated. The fact that it still remains is a disgrace to 
our civilisation. Why, then, should one of our most valuable 
foods be allowed to be a channel of infection? The milk 
retailers’ answer is that it is for this very reason: they 
thoughtfully pasteurise our milk for us and save us the 
trouble of boiling it, thereby making its consumption 
relatively safe, even if not so palatable or nourishing. It 
is difficult to see the logic or the justice of this practice for a 
still comparatively wealthy nation. Impoverished Vienna 
listened to the advice of the late Professor von Pirquet and 
spent freely on the provision of tuberculin-tested milk at a 
reasonable price, available in sufficient quantity, at any rate, 
for babies and young children. In this country there are 
only some four hundred herds producing Grade A milk, 
drop in the ocean of the infected or uncertain variety. 

It may seem absurd to attempt to champion the cause 
of milk drinking in one paragraph while showing its 
dangers in the unpasteurised state in another, and com- 
plaining of impaired flavour and nourishment of cooked 
milk in a third; but there is no real inconsistency. The 
London County Council, and various other local councils, 
now provide milk in their schools for the children, for which 
the parents are asked to pay the cost price where possible. 
One school authority conducted an experiment by giving an 
unselected group of children half a pint of milk daily. At 
the end of six months the height and weight of these children 
were compared with the “ controls,” that is with the rest 
of the school. The results showed that the children benefited 
to a marked degree, not only in health and weight, but also 
in alertness and mental well-being. 

While few people, even in England, will dispute the 
excellence of milk for the young, one never thinks of it for 


oneself. In Austria a favourite summer beverage consists of 


ice cold milk served in papier maché tumblers, and a more 
delicious beverage cannot be conceived, — particularly 
when drunk in a little open air milk café. There it is con- 
sidered an adult drink and enjoyed as such. Why not here ? 
Perhaps when the milk companies can sell the public fresh, 
untreated milk of guaranteed purity at a fair price the 
interest of the man in the street may be aroused, 

Lord Passfield said at a recent medical congress, speaking 
of venereal diseases, that medical science had gone ahead of 
administration. That remark might be equally well applied 
to the question of the national milk supply. The appallingly 
high incidence of tuberculosis in cattle and the high per- 
centage of tuberculous milk is a national scandal. Pasteur- 
isation is not a remedy ; it is merely a palliative and a poor 
one at that. 

Statesmen and newspapers whine verbosely about the 
falling birth-rate. It would be better to seek a means of 
preserving the lives and health of the children that are born. 
The highest death-rate is still amongst those under the age 
of five, and it is estimated that three thousand children 
die yearly of tuberculosis acquired from contaminated milk. 


——— 


Why not improve the national health and wipe out a source 
of disease in one administrative stroke, namely by ridding 
the country of its tuberculous cattle and enforcing the supply 
of clean, fresh milk at a price which is fair both to produce; 
and consumer ? 

A. B., 


A CHRISTMAS CONUNDRU\M 


HE Christmas spirit stands confessed, 
So cynics say, a bitter jest 
On our alleged democracy : 
We sign a cheque or two, and pay 
Goodwill lip-service for the day ; 
Then steel our hearts and go our way, 
Complacent in hypocrisy. 


“Peace upon earth, good will to men,” 
We carol lustily; and then, 

The daily strife renewing, 
We raise once more our hymns of hate, 
And scheme in little things and great 
To serve our faction, self, or State, 

By other folks’ undoing. 


What then remains for men of sense ?— 
To put aside all vain pretence 

To charitable feelings ? 
Or, greatly daring, to decide 
That what we praise at Christmastide 
Might possibly be used to guide 

Our ordinary dealings ? 


“Peace upon earth, to men goodwill ”— 
Hlow can we gauge its value till 

In practice we've applied it ? 
Suppose when next a conference met 
On wages, armaments, or debt, 
We took the plunge, unknown as yet, 

And actually tried it ? 

Mack LeckNoe. 


Correspondence 
C. G. B. STEVENS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTresMAN AND NATION. 

Sirn,—The murder of C. G. B. Stevens has brought back 
to me many recollections of him. May I add one or two '0 
those that appeared last week in your London Diary? I think 
they give some picture of his odd irreplaceable quality. I was 
with him at Wren’s, the crammer’s, and one long week-end 
took a walking tour through Suffolk. We stayed one night al @ 
farmhouse, and after supper sitting with the farmer and his wile 
Stevens noticed an old and wheezy harmonium. He could neve! 
keep his hands off a keyboard, so he at once began to improv!s® 
The farmer rather shyly asked him whether he could play any ol 
the musie which their daughter, who had married a teacher and 
gone to live in London, used to play. Stevie modestly said he 
would try and was given a Torrey and Alexander hymn hook. 
For half an hour he sang with his beautifully clear tenor the 
awful old Alexander hymns such as “ Pull for the shore, sailor.” 
The old couple were delighted. At the end he turned round and with 
the gravity that made his ugly face such a good clowning face, 
he asked whether they had heard Alexander's last tune. Then 
out of that crazy instrument he produced * Alexander's Rag: 
time Band,” the first and perhaps the worst of the rag _ 
tunes assaulting England. The farmer’s comment was charmins: 

‘It do seem that the Reverend was getting more cheerful 9 
his old age.” 

During the same term at Wren’s we had a week’s bre: ak and 
half a dozen of us went down to stay at Lulworth Cove, @! that 
old house where Rupert Brooke and others had stayed. ne 
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very hot and we did nothing but swim and sun ourselves. Stevie 
sunburnt his shins so badly that he could not walk, so we carted 
him about everywhere in a wheel-barrow. We took him down 
one night to the pub where there was a piano, and for about an 
hour Stevie played and sang. He sang songs in French, English, 
German and Italian and, as a characteristic piece of bravado, 
Vaughan Williams’ chorus from The Birds, in Greek. When 
you think that his repertory that night included a lovely aria 
from The Magic Flute, and also “ I'm the eighth Old Man called 
‘Enery,” you will not be surprised to hear that our party was 
on the free list of the house for the rest of the week. 

One more story. He was going down one evening with me to 
somewhere in Richmond. He was wearing evening dress with 
his overcoat on his arm. As he was standing in the tube I noticed 
that he was wearing two rather extraordinary studs of apple- 
green enamel. I asked him what their story was, and in an 
appallingly penetrating falsetto voice he shouted “I got those 
studs off a corpse.” The whole of the carriage at once turned to 
see from whence this dreadful declaration had come, and Stevie, 
waiting like the artist he was for the dramatic pause, then continued 
in the same voice : “ Yes, a dear old uncle left them to me in his 
will.” What Walham Green thought of the shout of laughter 
that came from that carriage as we drew up at the station heaven 
knows. 

And that is the man they picked on.—Yours, ete., 

2 Holly Place, N.W.3. W. Eapy. 

December 21st. 


THE QUOTA 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Chesterton, a lover of paradoxes, must be smiling 
over the present political position, even as I am smiling. The 
paradox is that the National Government, advocate of private 
enterprise, says through the mouth of Sir John Gilmour that it is 
determined to go ahead with the Wheat Quota. Now the Wheat 
Quota really means in the end the nationalisation of the milling 
industry. Make no mistake about that; the Quota cannot be 
worked without strict and severe control of the milling industry 
to a degree ultimately tantamount to nationalisation. Of course 
I am personally glad that the National Government is to be the 
Nationalisation Government. But it certainly is a paradox. 
We used to talk about the Tories stealing the Whigs’ clothes. 
This is a case of the National Government stealing the Socialist 
programme. For the real author of the Quota in its present 
form is my good friend Dr. Addison.—Yours, ete., 

137 Gloueester Road, J. M. Kenworrtny. 

Kensington, S.W.7. 


To the Editor of Taz New SratesMAN AND Nation. 

Sir,—I live amongst poultry farmers (many of them, by the 
way, are ex-Service men) who purchase at least one-fourth of 
the wheat grown in this country. Under the “ Quota scheme,” 
will they not have to pay more for this essential foodstuff ? 

If they will, has the difference to come out of their own pockets 
or out of the taxpayer’s pocket in the form of yet another sub- 
sidy, or out of the purse of the housewife by increasing the 
retail price of eggs—and poultry ? 

Should the latter course be decided on, this may be the last 
turkey Christmastide for many a year !—Yours, etc., 

Mark Cross, Sussex. Rupert W. Be... 

December 19th. 


THE DAILY EXPRESS AND THE 
B.B.C. 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

©1R,—It is only fair that if you open your columns to criticism 
ol the Daily Express you should know something of its labours 
on behalf of the purity of the British home. 

Only last week it printed a leader applauding the decision 
0! the B.B.C. henceforth to exclude everything from the broad- 
casting programme “of a controversial nature.” It pointed 
out that an official of the B.B.C. had stated that * nothing must 
be broadcast which would offend the susceptibilities of a maiden 
aunt or a child.” 

As there seemed to be some confusion of thought here, I wrote 
to the Daily Express in the hope that they might put the matter 
ato more concrete shape. I pointed out that the Daily Express 


was a nice, clean, family newspaper and therefore we might take 
it for granted would print nothing that would, once more to 
quote the beautiful words of that anonymous official of the 
B.B.C., “ offend the susceptibilities of a maiden aunt or a child.” 

In the light of this moral standard, I therefore asked them, 
thinking that it would greatly clarify the whole dispute, to name 
any occasion when the B.B.C. has broadcast any talk or criticism 
which the Daily Express, having regard to the interests of pro- 
priety and the susceptibilities of the maiden aunt and the child, 
would consider unsuitable to appear in its columns. 

But so far I regret to say there has been no response to this 
simple question.—Yours, etc., 

18 Munster Road, H. C. Booru. 

Teddington. 


DISARMAMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—I am sorry not to see in your always interesting notes any 
mention of the remarkable deliverance by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at St. Paul’s on December 15th. My admiration is 
not provoked by any religious sympathy, for I am myself an 
agnostic, but I thought the Archbishop’s words were profoundly 
timely and wise. ‘Take these few quotations : 

The International Conference on Disarmament next February 
will be the most momentous assembly since the Peace Conference. 
The lesson of the great war has been written large . . . that great 
armaments can only lead to war. The nations who signed the 
Covenant declare that “the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of armaments.”’ Ten years have passed, yet the level 
of armaments remains as high as ever. The world is spending on 
them no less than £2,000,000 a day. The time has come to remove 
this intolerable burden, this continuing menace, from the peoples 
of the world. 

And again : 

There is another and kindred disease of which armaments are a 
symptom—the disease of a selfish nationalism. . . . Yet the very 
distress which binds the whole world in bondage is a proof that the 
world is now one community of nations in which the welfare of one 
member means the welfare of all... . J Assuredly the only hope 
of rescuing civilisation from its present plight is to make the fact 
which that very plight proclaims—namely, the oneness of the whole 
body of nations—the ruling principle of international life. 

In deference to the exigencies of space, I have condensed 
(greatly to their disadvantage) the Primate’s noble words, but 
even so are they not immensely impressive and to the point ? 
Why does not the Premier talk like this? And why does the 
Times print its report in small type and on a back page, without 
a word of editorial welcome to such sage and saving counsels ? 

On these two points—the crying need for disarmament and 
the curse of nationalism as now interpreted, you and the Arch- 
bishop are at one and I am sure you have appreciated at its full 
value his eloquent advocacy of the gospel you have consistently 
proclaimed.—Yours, etc., 

Chevington Grove, W. S. Goprrey. 

Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffoik. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—It is the privilege of one’s friends to inflict wounds. I 
had just written an appeal to farmers to be specially scrupulous 
in any public statements they make about their industry now 
that agriculture is Jooking for its rehabilitation in the national 
economy, when I found myse!f credited in your last issue with 
precisely one of those exaggerations which destroy the best 
ease. S. L. B. writes, * Sir Daniel Hall . . . remarked not so long 
ago that he (i.e., the agricultural worker) never would be worth 
his wages until they were doubled.” S. L. B. may have some 
conversational extravagance in mind, but the only basis | can 
recall for his attribution is a sentence in my Pilgrimage of British 
Farming which reads: “ The farmer’s general complaint is that 
the majority of his men are not worth their wages, and that is 
very probably true; they will have to be more highly paid 
still before they will earn their money.” That was published 
in 1913 when the rate of wages in the South of England was about 
15s. a week. 

I have been concerned with two farming enterprises which 
set out, not unsuccessfully, to make their men earn better money. 
But it demands skilled management, training and sclection. 
Generations of bad housing and underfeeding and the migration 
of the more enterprising have had effects upon the rural popula- 
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tion that are not to be repaired all.at once by an indiscriminate 
jump in wages. 

Since S. L. B. sorrowfully continues that my “ utterances 
can hardly avoid offence ”, he must forgive me if I am particular 
that they should be my own.—Yours, ete., 

John Innes Horticultural Institution, 

Mostyn Road, Merton Park, S.W.19. 
December 21st. 


MUSICAL TARIFFS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


A. DANIEL HALL. 


Sin,—Mr. Turner’s article on “ Musical Tariffs ” is admirable 
in theory ; unfortunately, he leaves out of account two factors 
which in practice destroy his argument: the snobbish outlook 
of the general musical public which demands a foreign name, 
regardless and ignorant of its holder’s merits as an artist, and 
the pandering to and encouraging of this attitude by impresarios. 
Proof of the existence of this attitude is afforded by the instances 
of English artists adopting foreign names, and I challenge Mr. 
Turner to produce one outstanding English artist who did not 
have to make his reputation by foreign tours before being 
accepted here. 

Let Mr. Turner study the prospectus of Lionel Powell's cele- 
brity concerts, Voltena, Vronsky, Dorfmann, or the list of artists 
for South Coast seaside festivals. Does he really think there 
are not English pianists as good ? 

Until the public has got rid of this Victorian obsession, and 
until our concert managers pluck up sufficient courage to engage 
outstanding English artists (such as John Hunt and Kathleen 
Long, to name only two), Mr. Turner’s righteous indignation will 
have no relation to the realities of the situation.— Yours, ete., 

4 Brick Court, Eric FAK. 

Temple, E.C, 


DEAN INGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTeEsSMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of December 19th Mr. Richard Sunne 
speaks of the residence at Cambridge of the present Dean of St. 
Paul's as * but that of a graduate.” He misinforms your readers. 
Dr. Inge’s residence at Oxford was “ but that of a graduate.” 
As an undergraduate he was at King’s College, Cambridge.— 
Yours, ete., CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

University Club, Liverpool. 


Miscellany 


THE GODS WHOM MEN LOVE 


DIE OLD 


N the inner chamber of his own Being sits an old God, 
y | warming himself at the fires of life. There is nothing god- 

like about him, of the conventional kind; quiet and 
studious, he sits—a figure (both in costume and appearance) 
rather reminding one of Erasmus, the man who was so much 
wiser than that age which made so little use of him. Storms 
may have gone on all round him, but they have not gone over 
him: as a looker-on, he has acquired wisdom ; and from the 
work of his own hands has learned experience—not imputing 
all the mistakes to those for whose lives he was responsible. So 
now he sits reading the Book of Life by the light of his own 
fire; and as he slowly turns the pages, a faint radiance seems 
to come out of them and strike the restful face, softening, but 
not eliminating, the lines of age. Under his hands, stretched 


out to warm themselves, a globe of incandescent light, full of 


moving colours, slowly revolves on its carven socket. Here, in 
symbol or in fact, is the world of his making ; and since we 
find them thus together, they still have, we may assume, some 
use for each other. 

On the outer door of the misty chamber, whose walls melt 
into a cloud-like obscurity, comes a knock, which, after a while, 
is repeated. The Quirr Gon hears, but does not disturb 
himself; slowly he turns a page; and, still reading, speaks : 

Quiet Gop. Come in! 


[The figure which enters is of a different character. Half 
priest, half warrior, he carries about his Person 
symbols of godhead which no one can mistake: they 
have been the distinguishing marks of his profession 
for many centuries; and they still excite awe and 
reverence among «minds trained to accept them. In 
a light which is all his own, he moves toward the 
studious figure; and stands looking down at him 
for a while, a little puzzled, perhaps, to find his 
arrival taken so quietly. And, as we look at thein, 
we wonder by what names we shall distinguish them. 
“ Quretus ” may stand fairly obviously for the one ; 
and “Decus” (at his own valuation) will do sufji- 
ciently well for the other.| 

Decus. Well, Brother, how are you getting on ? 

Quiet (cheerfully). Oh, nicely. I’m getting old. 

Decus. Getting old? But a God shouldn’t grow old. 
Gods are immortal. 

Quiet. Yes: I used to think so. But it’s not true. 
You know, yourself, many of the Gods have grown old; 
men no longer know of them—they have gone utterly. 

Decus. False gods, yes. 

Quiet. Oh, no. They were true enough in their day. 
Men believed in them. Now that they don’t, they're 
gone. 

Decus. The life of a God—if he be a true God—does 
not depend on man’s belief in him. 

Quiet. Doesn’t it? I’m not sure. I can’t myself 
remember the time when I had not believers—worshippers. 

Decus. But you made your world (as I made mine) 
before men came into it. 

Quiet. Well, they say so. Perhaps, in my sub-conscious 
mind, I did; but not consciously, Can you remember 
anything—before ? 

Decus. Yes. I can remember—storm, tempest, the 
raging of seas, the howling of wolves, the scream of the 
eagle, the roar of the lion: pain, darkness—death. 

Quiet. Yes; but nothing else—till man came. ‘The 
idea that you were a God did not occur to you till then. 
That was your own voice you heard: but it was only a 
voice, and a divided one. You weren’t a God then. You 
were only hungering to become one—without knowing what 
you were hungering for. 

Decus. Can one be hungry for that which does not 
exist ? 

Quiet. Why, yes. I am hungry to-day for something 
man has not yet given me: something which I may never 
live to receive. But I may! Pm waiting. 

Decus. And while waiting, you are growing old? 
I'm not! 

Quiet. Then what are you doing ? 

Decus. Ruling, directing, ordering all things to my will. 

Quiet. And do they always obey ? 

Decus. When they don’t, I punish them! 

Quier. Do they obey then ? 

Decus. Sometimes. 

Quiet. And when they don’t ? 

Decus. I punish them again. 

Quiet. Do you never cease punishing when they 
disobey ? 

Decus. No! If I did, my Kingdom on earth would be 
over. 

Quiet. Ah! I have ceased punishing. 

Decus. Then no wonder you've grown old ! 

Quiet. You are right, Brother. It is the way of age 
and wisdom, that I have found at last. I leave men to 
punish themselves. 

Decus (incredulously). And do they ? 

Quiet. Oh, yes! Yes, indeed! Terribly! Far worse 
than I should have the heart to punish them, myself. 

Decus. Then why don’t you go on punishing them ° 

Quiet. Because, punishing themselves, they learn more 
than if J did it. 
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Decus. What do they learn ? 

Quiet. Their mistakes. Punish a man, he may still 
stick to his opinion—think you are unjust. Leave him to 
punish himself, he learns better. 

Decus. You are a strange God! 

Quiet. Yes: strange even to myself; for I, too, am 
learning. 

Decus. Are you punishing—yourself ? 

Quiet. Ina way, yes. I am finding out where I have 
made mistakes. 

Decus. A God never makes mistakes ! 

Quiet. That is what your worshippers always say as a 
preliminary when they pray to you—not to make them ! 
But you still do; and keep yourself young by punishing 
them! I—am growing old. 

Decus. And you mean to go on—growing old ? 

Quiet. Yes. 

Decus. And when you have grown so o'd that you 
cannot grow older—what then ? 

Qurer. Then I shall die. 

Decus. A God can’t die. 

Quiet. Oh, yes, hecan! Did not Saturn eat up his own 
children, who would have become Gods had he not eaten 
them ? And where is Baal? Where is Ashtaroth? You 
call them “ false gods.” But they were true once; and, in 
their worshippers, were very much alive. 

Decus. . And do you propose to die, too—like them ? 


Quiet. Not quite like them. They didn’t want to die. 
Decus. You mean to die willingly ? 

Quiet. Willingly ? Oh, yes. 

Decus. Now you do interest me. How do you propose 


to die—willingly ? Ifa God dies, it must mean that His wor- 
shippers have learned to do without Him—don’t want Him 
any more. 


Quiet. Yes: I agree. 

Decus. Therefore has already ceased to be a God. 
Quiet. Quite so. 

Decus. What do you think a God is for, then ? 

Quiet. Mainly the means to an end. He helps men to 


find themselves. When they have found themselves, they 
don’t need him any more. The Two have become One... . 
I’m waiting—for that. 


Decus. Is that why you are feeling old ? 

Quiet. Yes, I think so. 

Decus. Because men do.’t need you ? 

Quiet. Oh, they need me still—I don’t feel dead yet ; 


but they won’t always. When I’ve taught them to love— 
really to love—I shall have done my work. 

Decus. But—be honest !—don’t you need something 
yourself to make you satisfied—from them? Don’t you 
want to receive their worship ? 

Quiet. Yes: if they want to give it, I want to receive it. 
But not otherwise. 

Decus. Which decides ? 

Qurer. I don’t know. We do it between us. ’ 

Drecus. I don’t! You make yourself too cheap, 
Brother! Little should I get if I took nothing but what 
was given me willingly. I make my worshippers give me 
what they don’t want to give me! 

Quret. For instance ? 

Decus. Whatever they hold most precious on earth— 
I demand in sacrifice : their own children sometimes. 

Quier. Yes: but if they sacrifice these, it is because 
they want to. If they did not, they would not do it. 

Decus. Wouldn’t they ? 

Quiet. No. What we get in sacrifice depends entirely 
on what men want to sacrifice. We are in their hands, 
though they think that they are in ours. 

Decus. They don’t think—they believe it, they know it ! 

Quiet. Yes; but J don’t. As I’ve grown old I’ve grown 
wise. My sacrifices have changed ; and it isn’t J that have 
changed them. Men give me the sacrifices that suit their 
own needs best. 


Decus. What sort of sacrifice do you get now ? 

Quiet. - Love. 

Decus. Love, eh? Didn’t they always love you ? 

Quiet. No. They feared me; just as yours fear vou. 
When they sacrificed to me with blood and burnt flesh, 
they didn’t love me; nor did I love them. 

Decus. What did you do, then ? 

Quier. Do? 

Decus. Yes. What did you feel toward them? Fear? 

Quiet. No, no. I was never afraid of them. They 
puzzled me. I liked the smell of their sacrifices—their 
blood, and their burnt offerings, though I didn’t quite 
know why. But it took me a long time to find out that 
they feared me. Had I feared them, I might have found out 
much sooner. 

Decus. Oh? Why? 

Quiet. Because it would have made us nearer to each 
other. 

Decus. Nearer, eh? 

Quiet. Yes: we should have been more alike. True 
worship only comes when the worshipper gives back as 
he receives. Only then do the worshippers and the wor- 
shipped really know each other.... Fear separates. 
When I found they were afraid of me, I was sorry for them 
—that they did not understand. 

Decus. Did not understand what ? 

Quier. Me. . That I had no wish to hurt them. 
But though I pitied them, I could not tell them. They had 
to find it out for themselves. It took a long time. 

Decus. Yes? Well? 

Quiet. And all that time they went on sacrificing to 
me. But, as I watched, I saw that it meant less and less 
to them. And as it meant less and less to them, so it meant 
less and less to me. ... I left off caring for the smell of 
blood and burnt flesh. All my taste for it was gone. So 
when they left off, I didn’t miss it. Other things had come 
in its place. They still worshipped me, but in a different 
way. 

Decus. In what way different ? 

Quiet. Not in doing, but in being. It was very curious 
to watch them—very puzzling: for I saw they were trying 
to be something different from what they had been before. 
And one day I made a great discovery : they were trying to 
be like—me ! 

Decus. How blasphemous! Did they sueceed ? 

Quiet. Indeed, no! Far from it: for, still having 
their old fear of me, they were trying to make others fear 
them, in order to please me! Fear was to make men what 
they wanted them to be—what they thought J wanted them 
to be. Yet what I wanted them to be, I did not know 
myself. I only wanted myself to be known and understood. 
And there they were—in worship of me—filling the world 
with fear! Fear! What a mistake. 

Decus. Well, I don’t find fear a bad thing myself. 
I rule my followers by fear; and JI don’t feel old—yet. 
Try it again for a bit! 

Quiet. No, no. I couldn’t go back to it. 
feared them would it be possible. 

Decus. But how can a God fear man—his own making ? 

Quiet. Only if he is afraid to die. 

Decus. Die! 

Qurer. Yes. A God mustn’t be afraid to die. Ive 
found that out. When he is no longer afraid to die, men 
no longer fear him. They love him. He enters the lives 
of those that worship him, and lives—in them. 

Decus. I don’t understand— 

Quiet. I didn’t till I began to feel old. Then I began 
to understand: I was learning to die. 


Only if I 


Decus. But you said just now that you didn’t feel like 
dying. 
Quiet. No, not yet — because, still in want, men 


worship me. But when they no longer worship me, then 


I shall know my time has come to die. 
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Decus. Why should you let them cease worshipping 
you? 

Quiet. I can’t help it. 

Decus. . That seems a poor end to me! 

Quiet. Yes. I used'to think so. But one day I heard 
one of my worshippers say: “ God is love.” At first it 
surprised me. And then I found it was true. I love my 
worshippers. I love those that don’t worship me. I love 
everyone. When it is equally true that men love—as much 
as Ido: when it can be said “* Man is love,”” he won’t need 
me any more. Love will have become man. It’s coming ; 
but it’s taking a long time. 

Decus. And so—you are feeling old ? 

Quiet. Yes: feeling old. I don’t mind feeling old. 
It means that the time is coming when man won’t need me. 
But he needs me still... . I’m waiting.. And while I’ve 
been waiting, P've found out something that I did not 
know before. 

Decus. What? 

Quiet. Something beautiful: something that makes 
me quite contented to feel old. 

Decus. Well, what ? 

Quier. The Gods whom men love die old. ... They 
love me. I’ve had a long life. . . . I shall die—old. 


LAURENCE HousMAN. 


ASTROLOGERS 


N the wireless I heard a clergyman repeating 

An old tale: Not man, but God 

Is the end and measure of man’s universe. 
After him a learned astronomer spoke : 
Matter has not always been; somebody must 
Have begotten it once ; therefore God must be. 
Doubtless, I thought, this clergyman is a better man, 
The astronomer a far cleverer than myself ; 
So that must be why their wisdom to me seems folly, 
Because I am too foolish to understand. 
The supply of clergymen of late has been running short ; 
But scientists are always plentiful as bilberries : 
So the heavens may still declare the glory of God, 
And now that the ether itself has become vocal, 
None of us have any excuse for forgetting about Him. 


R. C. TrReveELYAN. 


EPHEMERAL 


R. Ronald Jeans’s comedy, Can the Leopard . . .? 

at the Haymarket Theatre shows once more out 

of what thin stuff a really amusing evening’s 
entertainment can be spun—provided that the play- 
wright’s interpreters expand every hint he has given 
them. From this point of view Can the Leopard. . .? 
is almost as instructive to analyse as it is entertaining 
to see. Of course the dramatist must suggest stimulating 
situations, but then, even if his text is commonplace, 
a gifted actor or actress can put into it the stbtlety 
and intensity which the dramatist omitted. Actors natur- 
ally love that responsibility, when they can rise to it. 

Miss Gertrude Lawrence is right at the top of her pro- 
fession. Her vitality is exhilarating, her impetuosity 
graceful. She gives, too, the impression, like a first-rate 
music-hall artist, of enjoying with the audience the fun she 
creates. At pathetic moments she never takes refuge in a 
noncommital reserve, that resource of the inexpressive. On 
the contrary her pathos is exuberant without being over- 
done. I have never seen her in a great part, but I have 
never seen her fail to get the utmost out of every part 
she has played. 

At the Haymarket Theatre she is well supperted by all 





the other members of the cast ; but if she had not this faculty 
of expanding every hint the dramatist has given her, Can the 
Leopard .. ? instead of being, as I said, a most amusing 
entertainment, would have been a flat little play. 

But Mr. Jeans had his little idea: Can the Leopard... ? is 
the story of the marriage of a harum-scarum, slip-slop, child- 
ishly unpractical woman painter. She throws over an artist 
suitor of much the same temperament to marry a methodica| 
business-like architect. Richard Bellfry (admirably played 
by Mr. Ian Hunter) finds after marriage that Harrict’s 
childish incompetence, which had been so attractive during 
courtship, is exasperating in a wife; while Harriet, on her 
side, who had thought that there could be nothing more 
delightful than having her life run for her, finds her hus- 
band’s mechanical forethought maddening to live with. 
There is, however, a real bond between these two which 
keeps their spirited matrimonial rows on the level of light 
comedy. Harriet at moments is convinced that she has 
made a mistake, and she very nearly responds to the advances 
of her old lover, Nicholas Waterlow. But it is not until 
methodical Richard shows some signs of being attracted by 
the childish poopishness of her friend, Daphne Hibberd, that 
her loyalty is shaken. Daphne appeals to his sense of male 
superiority, just as Harriet had done at first. But two years 
have passed since Waterlow made advances to her, and 
‘Harriet’s attempt to apply the bellows to her old flame fails 
humiliatingly. The play ends in showing that as far as 
method and orderliness are concerned her apparent improve- 
ment has been an entire fraud. Not a bill has been paid 
for months and the chaos to which she has reduced the 
house-keeping at the end of the last Act is on a par with 
the carelessness with which she sct fire to her bedroom at 
the end of the second. 

The tantrum scenes are really amusing, especially the 
one where husband and wife are dressing in a hurry for 
dinner. ‘So, too, is the dumb-show scene when Harrict 
rehearses the manner in which she will make love to Nicholas 
Waterlow, and its contrast with the flatness and failure of 
those devices when he arrives. In these scenes, and indeed 
throughout, there are subtle little points on which the 
actors seize with delight. Mr. Ronald Jeans would be 
helpless without his interpreters, but he must be given the 
credit of providing a dialogue which gives them their oppor- 
tunities. 

The practical lesson which is to be learnt from plays of 
this calibre is that the situations which amuse on the stage 
are precisely those which make people laugh in actual life. 
It is not necessary, as we all know, to be witty in order to 
amuse other people—to be quick and lively is quite enough, 
and the situations which people look back on as “ scream- 
ingly funny ” may have very little in them: a man abusing 
a picture to the artist who has painted it will do, or a wrangle 
between two men, the one matter-of-fact and the other 
pretentious. When in the first act Bellfry is making an 
inventory of the china in Harriet’s studio, he finds that there 
is only one egg-cup. This prompts Waterlow to say that « 
single egg-cup is the surest proof of a woman’s virtue, 4 
generalisation which Bellfry proceeds to dispute by pointing 
out that all women do not like eggs for breakfast and man) 
prefer them poached. This does not sound funny, does it * 
But on the stage it is distinctly amusing. So much thie 
worse for the stage, I can imagine the anti-playgoer s:y. 
Not at all; the poorness of the epigram and the ill-tempere¢ 
argument bring out a clash of character which becomes 
highly amusing when the conflict is watched by a wom:!! 
who knows that the two men are already beginning to be 
jealous of each other. On the stage the little words ant 
gestures with which Miss Lawrence both exacerbates ant 
soothes them alternately are amusing to watch. Mr. Rona'd 
Jeans strikes me as having learnt a great deal from the 
dialogue of Mr. Nocl Coward. The breakfast scene 3 
Private Lives, for instance, was nothing to read, but © 
tremely amusing on the stage. In the most immediately 
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popular kind of modern comedy, wit must possess a certain 
amount of psychological subtlety, but need not improve 
upon that of actual life. Nowadays to amuse as a play- 
wright you must be first and foremost natural. This means, 
of course, that though your plays may have long runs 
nobody will ever read them, except those who want to 
learn how you did the trick. There is a premium to-day 
upon the ephemeral. 
Desmond MacCarrnuy. 


PLAYS AND 


Falstaff ‘‘ In Love’’ 


HE chief—I am tempted to say reluctantly the only— 

interest for me in the People’s Theatre production of 

The Merry Wives of Windsor at the Duchess Theatre is 
Mr. Baliol Holloway’s brilliant refutation of the academic cant 
which insists that the Falstaff of The Merry Wives is in 
some mysterious way not the Falstaff of the historical 
plays. With half-a-dozen natural touches he demonstrates 
once and for all the shallowness of assuming that, because 
the fat knight is the butt of the companys he has necessarily 
suffered some radical change—a!lmost a senile collapse. 
There is no trace of it in Mr. Holloway’s performance. He 
accepts every defeat with a rueful, half ironical philosophy 
—an implicit recognition that having ventured out of his 
element he must put up with the consequences. For 
Falstaff, the immortal boon companion of men, is not only 
out of his element with respectable women, he is necessarily 
their sworn enemy. The tradition that the piece was written 
because Queen Elizabeth (impossible creature) wished to see 
Falstaff in love may indeed be true. But she. was surely 
shrewd enough to realise that Shakespeare, still an artist 
before a courtier, was showing her nothing of the kind. 
By providing Falstaff with a thoroughly rational and un- 
romantic motive at the very outset of the play, his creator 
rescues him for all time from the deeper humiliations which 
would doubtless have pleased Elizabeth better. For both 
Falstaff and Shakespeare it was a case of force majeure. It 
would be pleasant to record that Mr. Holloway’s pro- 
duction was as intelligent and efficient as his performance, 
but unfortunately it was slipshod and lacked gusto. How- 
ever, Messrs. Fewlass Llewellyn and Murri Moncrieff were 
funny at times as Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius, and Miss 
Olive Walter’s broad homeliness as Mistress Quickly was 
thoroughly satisfying. 


PICTURES 


‘Four People ”’ 


A company of more than competent amateur standards, 
and a producer who insisted on something more than a 
coronation pace might have given a semblance of vitality 
and interest to Mr. Miles Malleson’s’ comedy, presented at 
the Players’ Theatre. But it would certainly have been 
no more than a semblance. By every rule of logic the*play 
comes to an end when Evelyn Stafford learns that Jill 
Chitterton, a foolish virgin left in her charge by travelling 
parents, contemplates running away with Maurice Wolding- 
ham, in ignorance of the fact that she is merely a consolation 
prize, a substitute for Evelyn herself. The first act curtain 
falls on the revelation, and we are left to assume that the 
two women chat through the interval about the weather, 
in order that two more acts of manoeuvring and argument 
may follow before Evelyn tells the truth. A gleam of a 
new thematic interest flickers for a moment when the young 
lady’s respectable wooer, who theoretically has no use for 
respectability, endeavours to save her from her would-be 
seducer, whose one anxicty is to regularise the proposed 
union as completely as possible. But the opportunities 
arrive too late, and even then are mishandled. The acting 
was uniformly mediocre, save for Miss Ena Wood-Sims, who, 
with a voice of resentful compliance, managed to turn a 
stage maid into a human being in half-a-dozen sentences. 








Film or Play? 


Late Night Final, in its original form, always looked to 
me more like a film scenario than a stage play ; so I went 
with considerable interest to Five Star Final, the film 
version which begins at the Carlton on Boxing Day. Some- 
how I came away with the impression that the film version 
was more like a play than a picture. Perhaps the author's 
whole ‘conception wavered uncertainly between the two. 
Perhaps neither play nor picture has been quite logically 
produced. Certainly the dialogue, which scemed meagre 
on the stage, was plethoric in the picture, while the moral 
indignation and general uplift were too heavily stressed. 
The minor characters, difficult because meant to be colour- 
less, were less successful than they were on the stage, while 
the scenes symbolising domestic felicity and innocence 
were not a little trying. The film is, however, raised out 
of the ruck by the shattering personality of Edward 
G. Robinson, who takes the part of the Editor. As long as 
he is on the stage, we are perfectly satisfied. Since I first 
saw him, I have thought him one of the best screen actors 
in the world, and his performance in Five Star Final only 
confirms my impression. With his extraordinary appear- 
ance and immense energy, he can really, in the words of 
cinema publicity, “register emotion,” not merely throw 
himself about. Five Star Final is not as good a picturé 
as Little Cesar, but I would go a long way to see any film, 
however silly, in which Edward Robinson took a leading 
part. 


‘* The Nelson Touch.”’ 


That all politicians are fools and all ne’er-do-welis are 
misunderstood geniuses are perhaps the two generalisations 
most popular among our writers in the light romantic stvle 
to-day. The Nelson Touch at St. Martin’s Theatre incor- 
porates them both with some light success. The Earl oi 
Duncaster, a pompous and silly man, is a Cabinet Minister. 
With his colleagues—presumably of like calibre to himself — 
he so mismanages the country that they find themselves 
suddenly on the brink of war with Arabia. Three sheiks 
are on their way to London for a conference with Duncaster ; 
the audience squirms with anticipation of the mishandling 
of the situation—and then arrives the family Black Sheep, 
Duncaster’s younger brother, from Arabia, no less, and 
choc-a-block with knowledge of Arabia in general and of 
the three sheiks in particular which, if used, would bring 
the conference to a peaceful close ina day. But will Dun- 
‘aster listen to Richard ? He will not. However, the black 
sheep is used to such setbacks as this, and by a mixture of 
bluff, bullying and blackmail he saves Duncaster and the 
government and sets England and Arabia on their fect 
again. This play may be relied upon to please frivolous 
and romantic playgoers alike. The whole cast made the 
most of the heroics or fun that fell to their share, while 
Felix Aylmer’s cabinct minister is as ignorant and futile 
as one could wish, and Francis Lister’s high-minded young 
blackmailer is the pink of heroic propriety. As for which 
was the more Nelsonian of the two—that is a problem that 
everyone must solve for himself. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Saturday, December 26th 
Rugby Football, London v. S. Africans, Twickenham. 
“ Charmeuse,” by E. Temple Thurston, Embassy 
Theatre. 
“The Cherry Orchard,” by Tehchov, Moscow Art 
Theatre Players, Kingsway Theatre. 
* Champion North,” Royalty Theatre. 

Monday, December 28th— 
“Robin Hood,” by William Devereux and Henry 
Hamilton, “Q” Theatre. 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ Old Vic. 

Friday, January Ist— - 
Christmas Revue for Children, Arts Theatre. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IN-DE-SIECLE—there must be many for whom the 
F words still have a haunting fascination. I cannot 
myself remember their earliest use, but during the 
late ‘nineties they were common either in accusation or 
defence of prevailing fashions in all kinds of human 
activities. The Yellow Book, The Savoy, the decadents, 
Vart nouveau, the growing popularity of restaurants, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s caricatures, The Butterfly, the plays of 
Maeterlinck, Sada Yacco’s acting, the New Humour—all of 
these were fin-de-sitcle. Somehow, too, we blamed the poor 
declining century for the bitter tragedy of the Dreyfus case, 
the black disaster of our war in South Africa, and the grow- 
ing spirit of aggrandisement in Germany. Good things and 
bad, deplorable and merry, were alike put down as the 
consequence of our sense of arriving at the end of an epoch. 
Towards its very close we had the great battle of the 
** °00’s ’? against the “‘ ’01’s,’”’ a battle only excelled in fury 
and folly by that between the Big-Endians and Little- 
Endians, recorded by Lemuel Gulliver in his history of 
Lilliput. There were those who insisted that the new century 
began in 1900; others who declared that Ist January, 1901, 
was the first day of the twentieth century. For all I know, 
there may still be people who believe that the first century 
began with the year 0. Anyway, the question was argued 
with an acerbity and a personal feeling that were, once more, 
typically fin-de-siécle. 
* * * 

Was not boredom, then, one of the signs of fin-de-siécle ? 
‘Assuredly ; but it was a passionate boredom. We were more 
vigorous about our languors than are most men to-day 
about their excesses ; we were desperately indifferent, splen- 
didly and magnificently fatigued, and paraded our lassitudes 
and our incredulities with a pomp rarely given now to men’s 
most eager beliefs. We were weary, but determined our 
weariness should be proclaimed, and if none other would 
do it the tired decadent must wind his own troubled trumpet. 
Most efforts in English to reconstruct the period have dealt 
only with the decadents. Even to men who were then very 
young, the Green Carnation covered far too much of the 
landscape— 

A cloud was on the mind of men, and wailing went the weather, 
Yea a sick cloud upon the soul when we were boys together. 
Science announced nonentity, and art admired decay ; 

The world was old and ended ; but you and I were gay. 
Round us in antic order their crippled vices came— 

Lust that had lost its laughter, fear that had lost its shame. 
Like the white lock of Whistler, that lit our aimless gloom, 
Men showed their own white feather as proudly as a plume. 
Life was a fly that faded and death a drone that stung ; 

The world was very old indeed when you and I were young. 

What does the poet think of the world now? As 
I look back to a more recent boyhood than his, the world- 
weary spirit of our childhood seems gay and sparkling com- 
pared to the world inhabited, not by the very young, but 
by men who are in the early thirties. They seem to have 
in their hearts the boredom which the men of the fin-de- 
siécle wore as a button-hole or, the more extravagarit, as a 
cloak. 

% * * 

In Paris it was different, if M. Paul Morand can be trusted. 
He begins his book ** 1900 *’ (Edition de France, 15 francs) 
with a vehemently expressed statement of the vast difference 
between then and now. 

There is a characteristic extravagance in this; M. Morand 
pays tribute by a phrase to the epoch of which he writes, an 
epoch that, in Paris at least, was definitely the day of 
panache. For 

Je dois au hasard le triste privilége d’étre né dans l'autre siécle, 

a une époque aussi é¢loignée de celle-ci que le Patagonie lest de 

Pantin, ou que Savonarole lest de Charlie Chaplin. 


Paul Morand’s France is Paris, just as the young Chester- 
ton’s England was London, and while you may meet, at 
least in the home counties and perhaps as far as Hereford 
or Nottingham, country people who would admit that 
London is representative, I doubt if you would ever meet 
a Frenchman who would not deny indignantly that Paris 
represented anything but herself. Did even the Dreyfus 
case split provincial opinion, as it split Parisian? Certainly 
I know from the evidence of friends and relatives who were 
in France at the time that the hatred felt in Paris towards 
the English in that symbolic year 1900 was not felt in the 
provinces, at least in the small country towns. M. Morand’s 
book, as a sketch of fin-de-siécle Paris, is admirable read- 
ing. At times he declines rather on to the mere catalogue, 
but generally his narrative is full of colour, of a pleasant 
allusiveness. How well done is the introduction of Marce! 
Proust in the last chapter : 


A young soldier, with red epaulettes, white gaiters, a yellow pompon 
and fancy boots, very pale, very intellectual, is lost in contemplation 
of the “ queen of love,” whom old rascals follow, holding their 
walking-sticks by the tip. . . . The soldier is in love with Paris, 
with women, with horses wearing Parma violets, and he notices care- 
fully how the coachmen with mutton-chop whiskers and tight 
collars carry themselves, and the footmen, with their arms crossed 
over their cravats of white piqué. He will not forget any of it. 
“As you can see, the loose-fitting Raglan has finally beaten 
the shaped overcoat; another Nationalist defeat!’ He watches, 
as they pass, those men of fashion whom the poor fops try to copy : 
Ridgeway, Henri de Breteuil, La Force, Henri Costa, du Lau, Aymon 
de Lucinge, Errazu, Janzé, Haas, Luzarche d’Azay, Béarn, Boni de 
Castellane, Charles de la Rochefoucauld, Roman and Joseph 
Potocki, who claim to be the heirs of the Prince de Sagan. “ Here's 
Montesquieu in his carriage: is he pretending he doesn’t see me ? 
or is he hurrying to reach Versailles, Versailles, of which he is the 
thoughtful Marie Antoinette?” ‘“ And I mustn’t forget,” notes the 
Tommy, “to ask the valet if the Duke’s clothes should be put 
in a drawer in the English way, or hung up in a wardrobe, whether 
his boots are polished with a bone and if his clothes-brushes are of 
the best Kentish bristles”. ... This soldier, whom we mect at 
Madeleine Lemaire’s, and who is waiting to see the Duchesse de 
Guermantes go by, fifteen years later I shall know his name : it is 
Marcel Proust. 


* og * 


‘M. Morand, except when he discusses literature, is as 
superficial as his latest books have led us to expect. 
There is little in this book, except the slighter gossip, which 
could not have been written by a foreigner. The brief 
sketch of Sarah Bernhardt is very inferior to that recently 
given us by Mr. Graham Robertson, and it is easy to see 
that Morand is not qualified to speak of the religious changes 
which have occurred in France in the last thirty years. He 
notes, without any comment of approval or disapproval, 
a change which he thinks has come about in the position of 
the author : 


One would think it natural enough for Zola or Coppée to be elected 
President of the Republic. . .. When France greeted Kruger, it 
was through the lips of Rostand she honoured him. That young 
sovereign of women, the man who wrote Demi-Vierges, Marcel 
Prévost, though not yet an Academician, gives his advice to the 
Senate in the newspapers. Would anyone think it likely that Poincare 
would to-day listen attentively to Mauriac? ... Can one see 
Gide as leader of the opposition? Why, there are any number of 
sensible men, whose fathers put Lamartine and Victor Hugo into 
power, who cannot make out to-day how Claudel ever became a0 
ambassador. 


So the end of the century takes on the charm of all times 
past. M. Morand is bewitched by his memories. Had Zola 
been mentioned for President, Zola who was not even in the 
‘Academy, there would have been as much fuss as there 
would be to-day if Jacques Maritain were sent as ambassador 
to Washington, or Henri Brémond went to Moscow, or Paul 
Valéry or Jean Cocteau were accredited to the Palace of 5t- 
James. Indeed, there would be less fuss now, for the little 
misgivings of the fin-de-siécle are nothing beside the anxieties 
and the accidie of this generation 

RicHARD SUNNE. 
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THE FRINGE OF A COMPOSITE ART 


The Costume of the Theatre. By Turopore Komisar- 
JEVSKY. Bles. 25s. 


“Once more unto the breach, good friends,” cries Mr. Geoffrey 
Bles to the Russians, and again storms the English citadel with 
another book from Moscow, this time by a Russian who seems 
to have settled in England. 

This second book is printed, and issued by Mr. Bles just as 
well as was his first, Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art. Bound in a 
handsome dark red cloth, with a cream cloth back, and lettered in 
pale gold, it is entitled The Costume of the Theatre, a rather mis- 
leading title, since, on his first page, the author confesses that 
he has ** not attempted to write a ‘ complete history ’ of costume 
in the theatre,” and offers his pages (there are only 171, and 
printed in fine large type) “ merely as an essay upon the subject.” 

As an essay, it is too full of names and dates: as a history, 
it is not nearly full enough of them. There is quite a bit of 
theory in it, and the author refers often enough to people who 
never made a costume in their lives, and omits to speak of 
some of the real costume-makers. His omissions are curious. 
Stanislavsky is forgotten, but Van Gogh is remembered. Hilaire 
Hiler is not here—this is a grave omission, for Hiler has to his 
credit at least one important book on costume, and is one of the 
authorities. A portrait of Irving as King Lear is included, but 
not a word about the actor—and as the book is emphatically a pro 
and eon book, it would have been of interest to English readers 
to discover whether the author was pro Irving or against him, 
and why; but probably he knows nothing about Irving’s im- 
portant contribution to this question. I suppose this, for his 
knowledge of the work of many other Englishmen is also rather 
slight. 

He hasn’t a word to say about our old friend Planché. Actors 
celebrated for their understanding of what a stage costume can 
do, and how to make it do it, he ignores entirely ; two French- 
men, for example, M¢lingue and Ménier, and another—Mounet 
Sully. But he dumps the Russian goods on us right enough, 
and for that we must be grateful. How he gets them past the 
Customs House in these difficult days beats me, and for that we 
must admire him! 

If he does not do his work as well as the authors of the standard 
works on theatrical costume, it is perhaps because he wrote it 
“on the quiet lake of Griindlsee.” I take it that Monsieur 
Komisarjevsky is too much of an artistic nature, if not a practical 
arlist, to be able to cope with all the complications necessary 
to the making of such a work. The compiler needs a library of 
thousands of books ; he needs years of card-indexing and every- 
thing ready at his elbow. And artists are not specially fond of 
compilation ; if Monsieur Komisarjevsky had cared at all for it, 
he could not have compressed the whole of the nineteenth century 
into sixteen and a half pages—pages which he begins thus : 





During the nineteenth century, actors on the European stage were 
dressed with much less taste and wxsthetie sense than in the pre- 
ceding centuries, and their costumes in dramatic and especially in 
operatic shows frequently consisted of a mixture of different periods 
and ridiculous fancies. 


I should have thought that the actors of the nineteenth century 
had done pretty clever things in the way of developing theatrical 
costume, and I think they knew how to use it better than do a 
great number of the actors of the twentieth, and better than 
most of those of the eighteenth century—to which century, by 
the way, our author devotes only thirteen and a half pages. 

Thus we see that thirty out of one hundred and seventy-one 
pages are given to two centuries—which is a fair allowance, 
except that everything has to be excluded but the bare bones. 

And these I cannot find. 

Still the discursive style is enjoyable, and, indeed, here and 


there are entertaining bits—for example, where he writes of 
Sulome : 


The ignorance and disregard of the modern producers, while 
devising their costumes and sets, for the intentions and style of the 
dramatists are often unbelievable. Lveryone who can read must be 
able to understand that Oscar Wilde’s Salome was written as an 
ultra-modern fantasy. Beardsley quite rightly interpreted it by 
his modern illustrations. On our stage, however, the operatic 
producers, staging Strauss’ musical drama, make out of Wilde’s play 
an historical show, and in its recent London production this play 
was treated, as far as costumes were concerned, as an Elephant and 
Castle melodrama, with Roman warriors clattering about in their 
hired armour like a collection of animated brass Russian samovars. 


Again: 

How often have I seen the performance of an actor ruined the 
moment he put on his costume. 

A really amusing story is told in the first chapter, where the 
author touches on the question, “* To dress or not to dress ” 

The fact that the sense of bodily shame is by no means inborn 
in mankind is well illustrated by a story told by the owner of a yacht 
who happened to be cruising in the East. ‘* We were six on board,” 
he writes: “a young married couple, a pretty young widow, and a 
wealthy Englishman with a very beautiful daughter. One morning 
Chinese pirates boarded the ship, took us to the coast, and there 
stripped us of our clothes. Leaving us with bread and water, they 
locked ais in an empty hut and went away, saying that we should 
regain our clothes and our freedom when they had got a ransom 
forus. At first we men felt ashamed, but were at the same time curious 
to sce what our ladies looked like undressed. ‘They, however, only 
showed us their backs. A little later curiosity got the upper hand 
with them also, and they turned and faced us. Gradually we began to 
talk naturally, and even indulged in comparison, jokes and bold 
remarks. After four days’ captivity embarrassment disappeared 
altogether, and the absence of clothes worried us no longer. Our 
eyes and thoughts became accustomed to the new appearance 
of our lady companions. Their nakedness (though very attractive) 
ceased to interest us, and seemed less worthy of attention than the 
dresses by means of which civilisation had previously concealed it 
from us. I then understood why some people sec in women’s dresses 
means of sexual excitement. In a week’s time we were all living in 
the happy innocence of the primitives. Finally, we were liberated 
by the pirates and were given our clothes, and the ladies at once 
started to dress themselves hurriedly ina corner. When I approached 
them, I was warned off by the bashful, piercing screams of all three of 
them. Do you know why ? Because they had nothing on but their 
underwear.” 

Well, there is nothing at all bashful about Monsieur Theodore 
Komisarjevsky. His book is one of the slightest of books ever 
taken to cover a man with—and yet out he comes with it, sug- 
gesting that, slight as it is, the amateur may like it. As indeed 
the amateur is sure to do; and he can surely afford the mere 
twenty-five shillings. 

So dump down the dollars and crown the foreigner with laurel 
and deck him with garlands. Have we not always written that 
art has no frontiers, and is not the costume of the theatre almost 
a bit of a cosmopolitan fringe of a very composite art ? 

EK. Gorpon Craic. 


A CRITIC OF IDEAS 


The Human Parrot and other Essays. By Monrcomery 
Beicion. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Belgion is confessedly a seeker of what he may devour in 
the way of views and theories: in all but one of the eleven 
essays of which this volume consists his aim is to show that 
somebody is wrong, whether it be M. Maritain in his view of art 
or the Sovictie theorists in their political philosophy. He admits 
the possibility that he himself is open to the criticism of being sim- 
ply negative, but he counters this by saying : “ Such a charge will 
not disturb me. I am convinced that at this juncture it is essential 
in dealing with the problems I discuss to feel one’s way. And, in 
any case, I write to raise questions, not to bury them.” This is 
a perfectly sound reply on the part of one who thinks that the 
touchstone of reason is far too seldom applied in considering 
the pet theories of to-day, and that, as he points out in the first 
chapter—on the origin and nature of language—which gives 
the book its picturesque but insufficiently descriptive name, 
our common statements on belief are ‘*formule we have memorised 
without in the least understanding them. . Man is the Human 
Parrot.”” The Parrot having the power of listening to argument, 
if not of being convinced by it, Mr. Belgion, who argues very 
well, is fulfilling a most useful function. It is possible that hardly 
a single one of the champions of the ideas that he attacks would 
agree that he has fairly stated their position; and indeed there 
were occasions when it seemed to me that, without intending to 
employ any sophistic art or to display that brilliant dialectic of 
stratagem by which Socrates made an enemy of Aristophanes, 
Mr. Belgion is capable of interpreting the data of his own experience 
somewhat doubtfully. Yet to my mind he is a fair critic. 

This book, which may be warmly recommended to all thinking 
persons, divides into two parts. The first part deals wholly 
with questions of art, and the second, after a transitional chapter, 
* God is Mammon,” which convicts M. Mauriac of inconsistency 
and an American humanist of futility, deals really with certain 
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misconceptions of individuality: under heads which, at first 
sight, seem to be unrelated. It being impossible to notice fully 
all the interesting points made in these essays, I can only briefly 
commend to the reader the studies of “ Post-War Despair,” 
“ Statecraft in Russia ” and “ Dr. Whitchead’s Cosmology,” not 
merely as able dialectic but as definitely buttressing the idea of 
personal individuality and responsibility which has been most 
harmfully undermined in these latter days, as much by idealists 
as by materialists. ‘The following passages, from the first and 
last of these chapters respectively, deserve the most emphatic 
insistence : , 

It is in demanding that the individual should be free to fulfil 
himself that Messrs. Remarque and Read reveal themselves to be 
assuming a mistaken attitude to life. And it may now be seen how, 
although their attitude appears antithetical to Mr. Jerrold’s, and 
the two attitudes are treated as such by their respective champions, 
these attitudes are not antithetical in reality. Behind the opposite 
conceptions of individuality which characteristé them is a common 
assumption and a common hope. The assumption is that the individual 
is irresponsible. And the hope is that the earth shall be transformed 
into an Elysian field. At bottom the attitudes only differ in their 
notions of what an Elysian fieldis. . . . . 

Had Dr. Whitehead been determined to include in his account 
of human experience what most people mean when they speak of 
human responsibility the philosophy of organism could never have 
been constituted. For, as I began by saying, human responsibility 
necessitates the existence of selves, and once the existence of selves 
is admitted the reality cannot be the process of the becoming of 
actual occasions. 


Useful, however, as Mr. Belgion’s controversial method is in 
the latter part of his book, the earlier part seems to me still 
more useful and cogent, particularly in respect of the third, 
fifth and sixth chapters; though the fourth chapter, which 
seems to convict M. Maritain of a-Thomism in his conceptions of 
the fine arts and poetry, is also important. The titles of these 
three chapters are respectively “‘ Meaning in Art,” “ The Irre- 
sponsible Propagandist” and “What is Criticism?”: the 
aim of the first is to disprove the common theories (a) that an 
artist seeks to express himself in his art, and (b) that art is sym- 
bolic ; that of the second is to disprove the notion that imaginative 
literature is instructive about life; and that of the third is to 
refute the argument put forward by Mr. I. A. Richards that, 
given a proper reading of it, poetry can take the place of religious 
and other fundamental beliefs. The contrary assertions that Mr. 
Belgion puts forward, to my mind, with complete cogency, are that 
art, whatever else it be, is not self-expression; that imaginative 
literature is invariably constructed upon the artist’s individual 
theory of life, and that its truth or falsity to reality can only 
be tested by previous knowledge on the part of the percipient ; 
and that “* nobody can ever learn from a poem itself that the 
emotions it imitates are profound and serious. To recognise 
this, one must already know what is profound and serious.” 
Mr. Belgion continues the last-quoted words thus : 


And what is profound and serious in our emotional life we can only 

learn from experience of life illuminated by our intelligence. Before 
a man can know what is profoundly and seriously moving in life he 
must have lived. . . . There is no other way. But to have lived is 
not enough : he must also be sufficiently intelligent to discern, thanks 
to his experience of life, when and by what human beings are in 
fact profoundly and seriously moved. The combination of experience 
with adequate intelligence is inevitably rare, since intelligence 
itself is rare. 

So, also, he uncompromisingly asserts, the number of those 
“who will be fully equal to enjoying poetry must ever be very 
small. For the great majority of us the fullest, enjoyment of 
poctry must remain beyond our reach.” This may sound a 
hard saying, but it is infinitely preferable to be hard than to be 
soft in these matters, for thus alone can any useful standard be 
set or guidance established. And it does not deny that in reading 
novels we are reminded of the truth about mankind, so far as 
we know it already, or that we can contemplate in poetry * the 
greater values,” provided that we apprehend what they are. 
In fact, these three chapters are a plea for the “ critical ” way 
of enjoying art as distinguished from what Mr. Belgion calls the 
“spontaneous” way. ‘The spontaneous way must come first, 
for if we never had been carried away by a work of art, we should 
be unlikely to inquire any further into it; but, even as an 
appreciation, it must always be a second best, albeit a second 
best beyond which, for want of leisure or opportunity, none of 
us can progress for all the arts. No doubt this is an aristocratic 
theory of art and criticism against which instinctive democrats 
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will rage : it is also an unromantic theory that will make romantics 
overflow with wrath. Yet democracy has never disposed of 
the fact that artists, because they are few and yet exercise sway 
over the many, are an aristocracy ; and the greatest artists, to 
the despair of romantics, have always shone as brightly on 
absolute, or classical, standards as on any other. Moreover, it 
is a theory most opportune in this, that so far from nourishing 
pride, it inculcates humility—that prime necessity of our young 
to-day. To appreciate the highest we must ourselves be hich, 
and there is no lift to wisdom. That is Mr. Belgion’s meaning, 
Orto WILuiaMs. 


SOCIAL BIOLOGY 


Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science. Ly 
LanceLot Hocsen. Williams and Norgate. 145s. 


What is popularly called Mendelism has made great strides 
during the present century. Animal genetics has been reduced 
to exact principles. There are difficulties to be overcome before 
human genetics can reach the same stage. In the study of the 
former the research worker can verify his hypotheses by ex- 
periment. Human society is not tractable material for the 
experimentalist. Man’s matings are dictated by love, gold, 
place, power, propinquity, anything but genetic considerations. 
Even did they suit the book of the geneticist he could not wait long 
enough to see the results. The fruit fly gets through birth, 
marriage and death in eight days, but man’s short span measured 
by the all too human biologist is all too long. Hence the writer 
on human genetics must obtain his information by less direct 
methods than those employed in the study of plants and animals. 

But this is the least of his difficulties. The greatest is that 
in the absence of experiment he is prone to make assumptions 
that cannot be supported by anything like scientific evidence. 
When reputable biologists write with confidence of a genetic 
factor in the alleged superiority of an alleged Nordic race, of the 
dark-skinned peoples as vaguely “ inferior” in a genetic sense, 
of the peculiar mentality inherent in the Mongolians and so on, 
the innocent reader cannot guess that there is no certain know- 
ledge available on these questions. When they assume a simple 
genetic character for such complicated combinations of here- 
ditary and environmental ingredients as produce feeble-minded- 
ness, criminality and even pauperism, boldly confusing economic 
and biological factors to prove that the poor should be sterilised, 
the scientific mood has deserted them. Political bias, social 
prejudice, and ethical predilections, which have no conceivable 
connection with science, have fathered assumptions about the 
extent and the rate of selection which J. B. S. Haldane has shown 
by mathematical analysis to have no grounds. They have joined 
with ignorance to advocate the idiotic human stud-farm idea. 
They have filled the bookshelves of the world with a dead weig!it of 
hearsay, of sham expert opinion, and of doubtful conclusions 
based on sufficiently entertaining family histories ilustrated 
by neat little genealogical trees. Except in the writings of some 
three or four people who are engaged in investigating the problems 
of human heredity in an objective and purely scientific manner, 
one looks in vain for a critical estimate, in all this mass of litera- 
ture, of actual knowledge attained. 

It was high time that some such book as Professor Hog}en’s 
Genetic Principles was written. With its help we may take stock. 
It is neither too modest nor too pretentious. It indicates the 
lines along which investigation can be, and is being, profitably 
pursued. It puts a curb on those who would with haste app'y 
unverified results in scientific investigation to social problem». 
It is no grindstone for social and political axes. Sociologists, 
misled by partisan or ill-informed writers on human biology, may 
learn what material is available or likely to become available fo" 
application to social science. Medical men, to most of whom 
genetics is a science too recent for more than a nodding acquain'- 
ance, will welcome Professor Hogben’s precise treatment 0! 
pathological inheritance. He puts into practice and demonstrates 
the utility of methods of genetic analysis which have bee" 
evolved only during the last few years and are now for the firs! 
time available in a work published in the English langua:’- 
These new methods score in effecting a clear cut between t! 
truly hereditary and the familial. Indeed they do more—)bu! '' 
is for the attentive teader of the book to master this new 1)!” 
ment of research. Amongst the prime hindrances to the rigor" 
application of Mendelian principles to data afforded by path 4 
logy and serology has always been that of the smallness of the 
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human family. Professor Hogben has devised an ingenious 
technique for avoiding this source of error in the solution of 
genetical problems. 

One thing emerges clearly from his examination and exposition 
of the principles of human genetics. It is the necessity for 
correlated investigation if anything of utility to society is to be 
obtained from a knowledge of the hereditary and environmental 
factors that modify human behaviour. Mendel was able to lay 
the foundations of the science tending his pea plants in his quict 
monastery garden. Morgan and his colleagues, in their American 
laboratories, mapped the chromosomes of the fruit-fly little 
troubled by the affairs of the outside world. But before we come 
within the prospect of the chromosome map of Man, a busy corps 
of research workers, scrupulous and intelligent, must explore 
every avenue to the accumulation and pooling of quantities of 
accurate data, with whole cities for their laboratories and popu- 
lations for their material. The mathematical analysis of these data 
on Mendelian principles will provide the seed for the growth of a 
real knowledge of human inheritance. Some grains derived from 
what is as yet available Professor Hogben has contributed 
in his book. Apart from this contribution to the harvest he has 
performed the inestimable service of separating the wheat of 
established and verifiable fact from the tares of ungrounded sup- 
position that threateri to choke the goodly field of human genetics. 


AMERICA IN PERSPECTIVE. 


Prosperity: Myth and Reality in American Economic 
Life. By M. J. Bonn. Martin Hopkinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Professor Bonn has written the wisest book on America that 
has been published in many years. He does not attempt, like 
M. Siegfried, the exclusion of complexity in the effort to prove a 
simple thesis. He sets out, with admirable lucidity, a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the whole American scene. If the book 
has a fault, it is its brevity ; Professor Bonn is so tantalisingly 
suggestive that one often wishes that what is a hint might be 
developed into an argument. But no one who wants the real 
clue to the economic and social outlook of America to-day could 
find a better guide than these admirable pages. 

The great virtue of Professor Bonn’s exposition is its power 
to see the principles of American economic policy in terms of 
the social environment. And what, I think, emerges from his 
survey is that, despite all the differences between America and 
the old world, it is rapidly becoming a capitalistic society on 
the European model. There may be a greater volume of material 
resources. The standard of living may be higher. The barriers 
between classes may be less marked. But, despite these quantita- 
tive differences, nothing points in America to the emergence of a 
society inherently different in character from that of Europe. 

A leisured class is in process of appearance. The little business 
man who made his way to the class of millionaires has no longer 
the opportunities of an older period. The spread of ownership 
does not carry with it the democratisation of economic control. 
The system has now become so vast and so intricate that its 
failure to work—as in the present depression—no longer merely 
calls into question the wisdom of its leaders; it calls into 
question the wisdom of the system itself. As Professor Bonn 
points out, most American crises in the past had a minor import- 
ance simply because the problems could be “ surmounted by the 
rapid colonisation of a still richer farther West.” To-day that 
West is occupied. America confronts the problems which have 
given life and vigour to the Socialist movement in Europe. 

Professor Bonn remarks that violent upheaval is unlikely in 
America so long as the attack on capitalism comes only from 
below. Its people is optimistic ; it is still deeply religious and 
intellectually conservative. But he makes one shrewd observa- 
tion which it is worth while to record. ‘“ In the United States,” 
he writes, “large sections of the population cling to the notion 
of a primitive natural law which has seant respect for legal 
forms and allows the individual to break the established law 
when the issues which he feels to be personal values seem to be 
threatened.” That this spirit is widespread in America every 
serious observer will testify ; it underlies not only things like the 
Ku Klux Klan, but many of the radical political and economic 
movements of the last century. Read its importance in the 
presence of wide intellectual discontent with the standards of 
American civilisation, and rapidly declining economic opportunity 


for the individual, and there emerges, as Professor Bonn insists, 
“a dissatisfaction with the whole system which is no longer 
mitigated by the hope that the mischief can be remedied by 
reforms.” That is the secret of the immense fascination of the 
Russian experiment for the American mind. It appeals not only 
to the natural optimism of America; it satisfies the American 
impulse to create a vast tradition overnight. It is built on the 
technique which makes a supreme appeal to an America dominated 
by the notion that the future of the world is with the engineers. 
The Russian Communist who sees in the Five Year Plan the 
threshold of the Promised Land strikes a responsive note in 
the heart of the American Puritan to whom America would 
have been that land of Promise had not Mammon destroyed its 
prospects. 

Were Russia, as Professor Bonn points out, to succeed on any 
considerable scale, its impression on America would be immense. 
The American would not know the cost of the experiment. He 
would only know that a planned economy gives work to ail, that 
it is based on the mass-production he so largely invented, that 
the American mind is already prepared, by its experience of the 
standardised product, for transition to “a communist plan of 
economic distribution.”’ It is significant, as he says, that tolera- 
tion in America is rare, that the coercion of individual opinions 
does not evoke any wide protest. What would happen to America 
if Russian success were paralleled by a continued inability of 
American capital to maintain its wage-standards and to absorb 
its millions of unemployed ? ** The American political tempera- 
ment,’ Professor Bonn writes, “is very much like the American 
climate, subject to sudden violent change.” 

I have touched upon one only of the many themes to which 
Professor Bonn draws attention. No one who knows America 
can doubt that it is on the verge of fundamental changes. ‘The 
economic revolution of the last two decades is changing the very 
foundations of American ideology. Because the provincial 
period of American history is over, the impact of world-forces 
upon its habits will be greater and not less than in the past. No 
one since Tocqueville has written with greater insight than 
Professor Bonn of the directions through which that impact 
will be made. 

Harouip J. LAsK!. 


BEN JONSON’S 


Ben Jonson and King James. 
10s. 6d. 

History being as extraordinary as it is, since it testifies with 
every line and on every page to the prodigious diversity of human 
nature, why, in the name of literary discretion, must writers be per- 
petually embellishing it ? Even its gaps often have their meaning ; 
the fact that we know so little of our greatest dramatist is as signi- 
ficant as whole volumes of contemporary anecdote. Of Jonson we 
know just enough to make him real ; his Scotch mother, his appren- 
ticeship at war, his quarrels, his plays and his classic eminence 
all build up into a wonderfully living portrait, which he com- 
pletes by a few touches of autobiography. <A bulky figure, both 
in person and in intellect ; a figure we can examine from different 


APOTHEOSIS 


By Eric Linkiater. Cape. 


angles, since he stands forth solidly three-dimensioned among 


companions slighter and more  vyapourish. . * Mountain 
belly,” “ rocky face,” colossal learning—what has Mr. Linklate- 


to add? 


The only gift he brings with him is his enthusiasm; and that 


In substance, it must be admitted, next to nothing. 


itself, though of most uncommon quality, is at times a somewhat 
hazardous advantage. 

His enthusiasm no reader could deny. Mr. Linklater has 
obviously enjoyed his work and has the knack of communicating 
his enjoyment. A critic may protest, but he is carried along, 
pausing at last from sheer exhaustion. 
after all, to do with this ? Here is no biography, but a romance, 
a swashbuckling expedition into the picturesque, crammed full 


For what has the poet, 


and running over with purple paragraphs in which the novelist 
splashes like a vintager, till he is up to the eyebrows in sanguine 
froth. If Mr. Linklater momentarily could feel dull, if there 
were one episode in his hero’s life which did provoke him to a 
yeasty exuberance of amplification! . . . For example, Jonson's 
famous single combat, fought when he was campaigning in the 
Low Countries. A bare statement swells out into six pages. 
They are not bad sentences of their kind, and would do admirably 
were his avowed end romantic narrative : 
Now, then, armed with sword and dagger, he climbs out of the 
trench and stiffly walks to the bridge that spans, on boats, the 
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sluggish river. The pioneers (let us suppose) have but newly made 
it, so that the boards are still white between muddy footmarks and 
the edges are rough with splinter-prickles. There, on the bridge, 
Ben shouts again to the silent Knodsendrager. The pikemen on 
guard cheer him and laugh . . . The Dutchmen argue on the wall 
in broad and vehement outline. ... And presently through a 
city gate the swordsman comes, very red and angry, with half the 
garrison behind him. They line one bank of the river and the 
English press forward on the other. On the bridge—it swings be- 
neath them and the river chuckles to the anchored barges—Ben 
and the Dutchman stare at each other while each considers such 
things as his opponent’s reach, how close his gorget fits, the look of 
his dagger-afm, and the uneasy boards underfoot. : 


They teach us that Mr. Linklater can write vividly, but they 
do not help us to an understanding of Ben Jonson. Nor do they 
illuminate his period. Life is always flattish for those who live 
it—even Mr. Linklater must sometimes nod—and to represent 
the Elizabethan Age, which, however romantic what it accom- 
plished, had also its definitely prosiac side, as a mere prolonged 
excuse for verbal junketing, is to be false both to one’s subject 
and to one’s own talent. Mr. Linklater has a talent worth respect 
and a virtuosity sufliciently pronounced to deserve control. 
Some day he will throw aside the thyrsus. At all events, in his 
own words, “ let us suppose. . . .” 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Bolshevism in Perspective. By J. pr V. Lover. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


The Conscription of a People. By Tue Ducness or 
Aruo.t, M.P. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Is Soviet Trade a Menace? By W. P. Coates. Anglo- 
Russian Parliamentary Committee. 1s. 

Here are two books, both by Conservative politicians, which 
are at one in their opposition to the Soviet regime. Otherwise, 
they differ as bread from mud. Captain Loder has paid two visits 
to Russia and studied men and things at close quarters—in 
Moscow and Leningrad, in the Urals and Siberia, the Caucasus 
and the Ukraine. Both his history of the Revolution and his 
account of the Five Year Plan are full of interest, though it is 
a pity that his latest view was in 1930, for a lot of water has 
flowed under the bridges since then. His criticisms of the 
Plan and the planners are candid and fair, even if one does not 
always agree with them. He makes no secret of his dislike of 
Communist theory and practice. But he gives the devil his 
due ; he does not set out to impute only the basest motives ; he 
makes allowances for difficulties; he does not fall into the 
error of judging Russians as though they were Britons; and he 
warns the fanatics of his own party that “ to treat Bolshevism 
as if it were a temporary attack of lunacy is entirely to misread 
the situation.” He sees Bolshevism as a challenge to Western 
civilisation, but not as a purely destructive force. And the 
policy which this country should adopt towards the Soviet 
Government, he thinks, should be one not of outright hostility 
but of accommodation. 

The Duchess of Atholl thinks otherwise. She wants action, 
international action, and quick action, against these monsters 
who have enslaved their own people and are selling goods too 
cheap to ours. The Duchess has not been to Russia herself; 
she builds up her case from official documents and decrees, 
newspapers, the statements of escaped prisoners and renegade 
Communists. And the result is an astounding hotechpotch of 
fact and fancy——and a picture of Russia about as credible as 
would be a picture of England drawn by a Communist in Moscow 
who saw us through the spectacles of the Daily Worker, who 
concentrated on wage-cuts, unemployment, slums and crimes, 
who always put the most sinister interpretation on the decisions 
of Parliament and the actions of ministries. There are many 
things to deplore or condemn in the Communist dictatorship ; 
but so sweeping an indictment as this will defeat its own end. 
Convict labour, forced labour, industrial conscription, agricul- 
tural conscription, trickery, terror, hunger—these are the regular 
methods, we are told, by which the Five Year Plan is run. In 
the timber camps, on the farms, in the mines, the workers are 
brutally handled, and in the factories, we are to believe, they are 
cowed by “the presence of armed guards.” Nobody who had 
been in Russia for twenty minutes would indulge in such whole- 
sale exaggeration. As Captain Loder says: * Although the in- 
dividual has not the same freedom to dispose of his labour as in 





this country, it is going too far to deseribe labour generally a; 
forced.” Those who want to know what is really happening in 
the U.S.S.R., what is good and what is bad, what is in the minds 
of rulers and of subjects, will not get much enlightenment from 
the Duchess of Atholl. 

Mr. Coates’s brochure provides an answer to some of thie 
charges made against the Soviet Government. In particular 
it deals with timber and grain. It offers substantial evidence 
to show that forced labour and prison labour are not used in the 
export timber trade, and that the allegations of dumping, whet}ier 
of wood or of wheat, are hollow. Mr. Coates occasionally liys 
himself open to criticism—as when, e.g., he chides Mr. Baldwin 
for saying (in March, 1981) that Russia sells to us four or five 
times as much as she buys from us. This is inaccurate, he 
declares, for the total value of our imports from, and our exports 
to, Russia in the years 1921-30 was £192,650,353 and 
£92,216,244, respectively. Quite so—for the period of ten years, 
But the figures in 1928 were: imports, £21,500,000; exports, 
under £5,000,000; for 1929, imports, £26,500,000; exports, 
£6,500,000 ; for 1930, imports, £34,250,000 ; exports, £9,300,090. 
But it is absurd, of course, to use this adverse balance as an 
argument for a boycott of Russia. and on the main point 
Mr. Coates makes out his case. Neither in the intention of the 
Soviet Government nor in actual fact is Anglo-Russian trade 
a menace to this country. And there seems no reason why it 
ever should be so, if hatred and fear cease to be made thie 
basis of policy. 


LANDOR 


The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor. Edited 
by T. Eante Wetsy. Chapman & Hall. 30s. per vol. 


The twelfth volume of Mr. Earle Welby’s magnificent edition 
of Landor is out. It is a work which we needed; there was no 
complete edition of this most unfailing master of English prose. 
Foster's edition and that published by Dent were not complete, 
and they were out of print. Mr. Welby and his publishers have 
undertaken a service for which literary men are grateful ; all the 
more unselfish because after the first volumes of such a work have 
appeared little notice is usually taken of it as it progresses. We 
wanted a complete Landor printed as his clear and massive 
prose should be printed. 

It is true that Landor was a most voluminous writer and yet 
that the nature of his contribution is such that human nature 
requires only a little Landor. The way to enjoy him is to read 
him (not to be done without sighs and groans of impatience), 
to mark the passages which appeal to us and, having thus made 
our own anthology, to re-read him again and again. He is 
among authors an example of that rare phenomenon—a great 
writer with a limited mind and heart. We watch an unmatched 
literary faculty working often in a vacuum. In this volume there 
are pages upon pages of magnificent emphasis with nothing 
behind them. At the end of Popery : British and Foreign we are 
none the wiser ; nor is it conceivable that the ten letters addressed 
to Cardinal Wiseman could have influenced him in the smallest 
degree. Every sentence is a triumph of clarity, grace and sonority ; 
every page an example of ineffective statement. Yet (to the 
literary) the reward of reading the unreadable is in Landor’s case 
great. He comes again and again upon some expression—a 
phrase, a sentence—which gives him pure pleasure. ‘* We often 
hear that such and such a thing is not worth an old song. Alas! 
how very few things are!’ Landor was an old man when he 
wrote those words ; they express a sensibility which he preserved 
to his ninetieth year. If, like Swinburne, who is another ¢x- 
ample of the literary faculty developed out of all proportion 
to qualities of mind and heart behind the written page, Landor 
remained, as a thinker, a crude youth, he also never dried up. 
Whenever, and it is often, a propos de bottes he turns to books, 
he writes memorable comments: ‘“ Gibbon is worthy of a name 
among the most enlightened and eloquent of the ancients. | find 
no fault with his language ; on the contrary, I find the most exact 
propriety. The grave, and somewhat austere, becomes the 
historian of the Roman Republic; the grand, and somewhat 
gorgeous, finds its proper place in the palace of Byzantium. 
How well the following phrase describes our sensations in reading 
certain authors : ‘ We are at once slumberous and restless under 
the heaviness of musk and benzoin, and sigh for the unattainable 
insipidity of fresh air.” The well-nigh unreadable portions of 
Landor are sprinkled with such things. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Rifleman and Hussar. By Cor. Sim Percivat Maruine, Bt., V.C. 
Murray. 18s. 

Reminiscences are only acceptable from those who can write or 
those who definitely cannot, from those who cook their memories to 
a turn or those who serve them raw upon a eharger. The author of 
the present delightful volume may be ussigned without hesitation to 
the second group. His military career began in 1880, and four years 
later he was awarded the V.C. His account of how he won that 
decoration is a little lesson in self-revealing modesty. Next day he 
ordered his men to “ wang a volley” into moribund Fuzzywuzzies 
on the battlefield, and made a “ glorious blaze ” of, after “* thoroughly 
looting,” a rebel village. Altogether a refreshing record of a past 
age, which seems almost as remote as that of Marlborough. 


Modern South America. By C. W. Domvitte Fire. Secley Service. 
21s. 

The Struggle for South America: Economy and Ideology. By 
J. F. Normano. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Domville Fife in his present study of South America puts under 
contribution his earlier books, and has gathered his facts from many 
sources. In the main his work is descriptive, and if at times he is apt 
to be a little florid, his descriptions are vivid and convincing, and he 
makes us understand something of the vast resources of the continent, 
whieh, were they fully developed, would indeed make the present 
century “* the century of South America ” as Roosevelt once declared 
it would be. Mr. Normano, Brazilian born, but trained in economic 
thought in Europe and the United States, approaches the States of 
Latin America as an economist, and from that point of view discusses 
the pre-war, war, and post-war attitude of Europe and the U.S.A. to 
the question of South America’s commerce and finance. His work is 
distinguished from the usual commercial analysis by the emphasis 
he places upon the importance of psychological factors in dealing with 
the various States. He writes as an American, but he has a sound 
knowledge of European methods, and his criticism of British and other 
commercial methods in South America generally, and Brazil in par- 
ticular, deserves the attention of our merchants, manufacturers and 
financiers. 


About Motoring 
HANDLING THE CAR IN 
WINTER 
T this season of the year the average owner damages his 
car considerably through sheer ignorance. His first 
crime may be exemplified from my own vehicle. Its 
engine will invariably start in five seconds at a touch of the 
switch with the strangler pulled right out. If I leave the strangler 
out, I ean immediately drive it into the road, and it will not choke 
or misfire if I keep the strangler in operation for two or three 
minutes; by that time the induction system has warmed up 
sufficiently to function properly with the strangler pushed back. 
Many owners habitually employ the strangler to this extent 
and so drench the piston and cylinder with wet, unvaporised 
fuel for several minutes after each start from cold. They pay 
the penalty by owning a noisy car after 10,000 miles, when this 
maltreatment will make reboring and new pistons an zxsthetic 
necessity. The wet fuel washes the oil off the pistons and cylinder 
walls, and accelerates wear. If an owner has the patience to push 
his strangler in as soon as the engine fires, keep a finger on the 
knob, and pull it out repeatedly for a tenth of a second at a time 
when the engine threatens to stop, his pistons and cylinder walls 
will remain oily, and should not require attention for 50,000 miles 
instead of 10,000. 

Common sense is equally required in the use of the shutters or 
radiator muff. The better cars have shutters, operated by a 
thermostat, which open automatically when the cooling water 
attains a good temperature, but this refinement cannot be fitted 
as standard to a cheap ear. If the car has hand-controlled 
utters, the shutters should be kept closed until the radiator 
rmometer registers 80° or so; if no thermometer is supplied, 
one should be fitted. It does not pay to drive a car with the 
igine unnecessarily cool; for the oil will not circulate properly 
hor can the earburetter function accurately; and the latter 
trouble will feed wet fuel to the cylinders, just as excessive 
strangling does. If the car has no shutters, its owner probably 

sa muff with a buttoned blind over the radiator, and this 
accessory is comparatively tiresome, since the owner should 
start his drives with the radiator covered, and stop the car to 
drop the blind as soon as the thermometer registers 80° or so. 

No :adiator muff is a real safeguard against freezing in bitter 





weather. If the radiator leaks or otherwise loses water, the use of 
anti-freezing mixture becomes expensive. But with a tight 
water-cooling system and an engine which keeps reasonably cool, 
some such non-freezing chemical as that supplied by Price’s 
should be inserted in the radiator on October 1st, and kept there 
until April Ist. It will absolutely prevent freezing of the water 
system ; but it docs not eliminate the usefulness of a muff, which 
assists the owner in raising an efficient running temperature as 
rapidly as possible. 

Gear-changing is often affected by very cold weather. While 
the car is standing in the garage, the lubricant in the gear box 
becomes congealed by cold, and the changing methods which 
work perfectly in summer will create scrapes and noises in 
December, as the shafts will stop much more quickly when the 
clutch is withdrawn. This petty annoyance is easily solved by 
double-clutching on upward changes as well as on downward 
changes. In this mode of double-clutching, the throttle is not 
opened, as in downward changes, and the sequence is simply-— 
1, release accelerator; 2, declutch; 38, move gear lever to 
neutral; 4, re-engage clutch; 5, declutch; 6, move gear lever 
to next higher gear; 7, re-cngage clutch. 

Skidding is mercifully unusual with any modern car even in 
winter, except when absurdly fast cornering is attempted ; but 
this particular danger is greater in winter than in summer, and 
reaches its zenith on frozen roads filmed with light moisture. 
It may be countered by driving more slowly, and especially by 
cornering more slowly. But the tyres should all have pronounced 
patterns. Covers which are worn smooth should be renewed, and 
their remaining mileage should be used up in summer when the 
roads are bettcr. Above all, the tyres should be properly inflated. 
An observant owner need hardly use a tyre gauge. He can detect 
a flabby tyre by the pull on the stecring wheel if one front tyre is 
slightly down ; by the increased heaviness of the steering if both 
front tyres are down; and by the tendency to skid corners, 
possibly with tyre squeal, if one or both rear tyres are down. 
Fully inflated tyres bite through films of grease to the hard 
surface beneath ; soft tyres flatten and slide. 

The accumulators on a modern ear seldom last more than two 
years, and the brevity of their life is almost invariably due to 
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overwork during the cold months. In winter they do not receive 
the full charging provided by long daylight runs in summer. 
They face much harder work in starting an engine with gummy 
oil films between all its moving parts; and the headlamps are 
probably in daily use. Their life can be prolonged by avoiding 
excessive use of the starter. If the engine does not start on the 
switch within five seconds, the owner should discover the reason. 
He may be mishandling his strangler and carburettor; or his 
plugs may need cleaning, resetting of the gaps, or if the car is old, 
renewal, Possibly he is using too thick an oil, which offers such 
resistance to the rotation of the engine that a brand new accumu- 
lator could not start it quickly, even if it is in perfect tune. A 
thinner brand of oil is essential in winter, and the makers of the 
car can probably recommend a grade or a brand which is very 
nearly non-gumming. If the engine is still a sluggish starter, the 
owner should always commence his starting operations by turning 
or pulling over the crankshaft several times on the handle before 
he resorts to the electric starter. This can be done with the 
ignition switched off in perfect safety ; its sole purpose is to shear 
the oil films. If the owner undertakes no long runs in winter, his 
outraged accumulators can hardly avoid misuse. They will be 
perpetually furnishing current for the starter and the lamps, and 
receive no adequate charging. Under such conditions they should 
be charged up at a power station whenever the car is spending 
an idle day ; such a charge, administered once a month, will add 
many working hours to their life. It costs a few shillings, but the 
reconditioning of a big accumulator may cost £10, so that the 
money is an economy. 

Unless the car is regularly cleaned in winter, it should start 
the winter with a thorough wash, and be finished off with one of 
the semi-permanent wax polishes, which will protect the delicate 
enamel from the corrosive effects of damp and dirt and grease. 
Since winter roads carry a good deal of surface water, the chassis 
bearings should be fully charged with grease. This is best per- 
formed at a service station, where a power grease gun will force 
out the stale lubricant and pack every bush with grease so com- 
pletely that water will be excluded. This attention should be 
repeated whenever the car has been driven through flood-water. 

R. E. Davipson. 








Hovis 
once a day 
—everyday 


guarantees that your daily food 
contains an adequate supply 
of Vitamin “B.’’ This means 
better nutrition—a_ richer 
source of energy for the 
warmth and activities of your 
body—Health and Strength for 
better work and enjoyment. 


Playtime 


TRINCULO’S 
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ACROSS. DOWN. 
1. A stone is an inadequate substitute. 1. Honorifie after 54. 
5. The yeast must have gone to my 2. Proposed scene of promiscuous 
e osculation. 
9. The lily becomes secret. 3. Appurtenance of 2, 
12. Lancashire tells the tale. 4,17. You won't find much of me in the 
14. Teil it to roll back, Mr. Poet, Book of Numbers. 
16 reo. Emblematic after 54. 5. See 43. : 
17. Imperial after 54. 6. This one is Barrie’s. 
18. Snatch, 7. Eruption, : 
20 rev. Essential in the best farces. 8. I was baked with 23 others. 
22. See 32, 9, 10. All God’s chillun are. 
24. Shaw says they do this who 11. Guns, 
can’t. 13. Our tops are tasty. 
26. Indicator of time at Kew. 15. A corner in money. 
28. There’s inanity in numbers. 17. See 4, 
80. Tree without thickness. 19. Sham blue Danube ? 
82. With 22, we runaroundin Minnesota, 21. See 31. 
$4. Cain’s let loose in South America. 23. Habitat of brushwood boy. 
36. Gertrude just gibbers. 25. There’s none here. 
38. Weapon of Mr. Capone’s. 27. You haven't got the whole. 
39. Framework reduced to cinders. 29. The races give one a fright. ’ 
41. Half in the soup. 81. I deal, not with the dead, but with 


43. With 5 dn., chest-protectors. 

44. Letters have been written for my 
x sake, 

45. Between tacks. 

47 rev. My ghost ran for a long time. 
49. Employment of a twisted street. 
51. Confusion on the day of judgment. 
53. Straightforward twist. 

55. My herd is not always me. 

56. Experience in an inexpensive form. 
57. Returned plunder has its uses. 


the living. 
33 rev. Port, old but not tawny. 
35, 37. None of your poisons for me. 
40. Massa says I’s superfluous. 
42. An “ absolute ” sitter. 
44. Unfashionable form of humour. 
46. Libellous, according to Cocker. 
48. Method of catching a crab. 
50. Resentful in N.Y. after 9 dn. 
52. Considerable in N.Y. after 9 dn. 
54. See 16, 17, 1 dn. 





LAST WEEK’S 


CROSSWORD 


Across,—1; Massachusetts (“ Blue” laws: R, Browning). 14. 


15. red-eem. 16, remainrer. 17. atabal. 19. odi (Ido). 20. Wilson ve 


22. Omer (more). 23. curious (Jolanthe). 24, cent. 26. pa. 27 


29. eas(ed) rev. 30. ghee. 31. rate(two meanings). 32. cale rev. 34. Drood. 


36. (R)otarian. 37. eau, 39. pni (bent pin). 40. solem(n) rev. 41. 
42. hein (chin), 43. tide rey, 44. meretric(ious). 


Down.—l: monochrome. 2. acidulated. 3. Stair. 4. somnifero{us). 5. ape. 
6. cursus, 7. slash rev. 8, urticaceae(the nettle family: Henry V.). 9. seaweed. 
10. -ed. 11; team (mate). 12. telephonic. 13. smaragdine. 15. bone. 
21. too rev, 25. teopci (poetic). 28, 32. italicism. 29. samer (snare). 335. lane. 


35. Rubr. 38. apt (Pat). 








HoVIS 


The National Health Builder 


IT’S DELICIOUS 


HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC, 








LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE. 


The fly covers 48 miles. 


The point of the puzzle is that the distance the fly travels 
can be quickly arrived at from a calculation of his flying time. 


A number of correct solutions have reached me. 





THIS WEEK’S PUZZLE 


A family party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, §& 
make up two tables at bridge. Robinson plays with i's 
daughter. Brown plays against his mother. Jones plays with 
his sister, Mrs. Smith plays against her mother. Brown and 
his partner have the same mother. Smith plays with bis mot!«™ 
in-law 

Who partners whom, and how are the two tables made up! 

CALIBAN. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


The twenty-eighth annual gencral meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 


| TT 
held on December 18th at Arcadia Works, London, N.W. 
Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (chairman and managing director), in 


the course Of his speech, said: The net profit amounts to £736,192. 

Although this is lower than in some recent years, we made as much 

gross profit as in the last year. E \ C kK iD N 
We continue to keep a very strong pee in practically all our 


export markets, and | believe that, as soon as the readjustment of 
world conditions takes effect, and thi ngs get back to normal again, 


we will be able, not only to maintain cur position, but to show a 
progress. Turning to the Home trade, despite difhcult conditions 
and intensive competition, we have been able to stand up against 


heavy odds, and retain the goodwill both of the public and the 
trade, while we have employed our cutive staff of contented work- 
people at full wages throughout the whole year. This could not PPP PDDPPDOOPDODPDO ODOC OOOO OE 
have been achieved were it not for the popularity and high quality 
of our products. It is pleasant to be able to record that our brands 
are holding their own, in spite of the fact that within the last two 
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— the ne ae 7 geen 4 Poon — HERE are just four reasons why 
generally, according to the Board of Trade returns, has shown a ; " 
steady decline, as compared with last year. = more and more motorists select 
In gro oe ne - ag gaa _ the aan increased the C.I.S. Comprehensive Policy as 

duty on tobacco by 8d. per Ib., and we now have to pay gs. 6d. = 

per lb. for all the tobacco we clear from bond—a very heavy rate = their safeguard against misfortune. 

indeed. This increase of 8d. per lb., so far as cigarettes are con- = 
. cerned, has been borne entirely by us and other manufacturers; it 2 

was in operation for about six weeks of the financial year under — Here are the reasons : 

review, and has, of course, contributed to the increase of our costs Ty ys . ce 

and the reduction of our profits. This extra burden has had to be No.1. .. Will be found in the comparative 
i shouldered by our company, in common with others, during the a table of premiums below. 


current year, and as this, in my opinion, is the limit of taxation 

which the industry can stand, it is to be hoped that this extra duty 
he will be one of the first to be removed when the finances of the 

country begin to recover from their present embarrassed state. 


Within the last three months we have entered a new field in the No. 3: ay Prompt and equitable settlement 


Cigarette world, with a brand of the ‘‘5 for 2d.’’ standard. It is of claims. 
called Carreras’ ‘‘Clubs’’ I am pleased to tell you that our = , 

ticipations as to the figures we expected to reach have been No. 4.. . Excellent security. 
surpassed. -We are offering a cigarette of such excellent value that, 
having regard to its price, quality, size, and gencral get-up, your 
directors have every confidence in the eventual results. 


No. 2... Fully comprehensive cover. 


Note these rates. 
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[he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. = — 
— ‘ Valu C.1.8S. Premiums. | 
= _ — = Treasury including . oe) 
— rating Accessories - Met = Me Fat 
ith = S.. & , am... Provincsa ory come . 1 
= | wp. ¢ ee. | a 612 2 4 
D = S$ 200 9 0 0; 1015 O; ll 5& O 
3 9 200 910 0 11 76)/12 26) & 
= 12 200 1017 @|12 8 @/}| 12 12 G | =| 
tobacco = 15 300 1312 6) 1415 O| 15.12 ‘6 }} = 
= 20 459 1510 0' 16 7 6 1710 O me 
Navy Cut * Flake + Curly Cut : Mixture and Rough Cut = = Tarren to a 
= cs — 
a = N.B.—Irish = 
us . es 7 = a 
ao Grown next door to Virginia in = ta 5 = 
it —_— , = Cumulative “ No - claims Bonus = 
Sd. America’s sunniest spot = 58 °/—1<°/ eee = 
ap = .) a v ) = 
ape. 143° 4 10 — A prospectus and specimen policy will = 
ed. 2 per oz. for 2-ozs. / = q be forwarded free on application to the =! 
me: Issued by Godfrey Phillips Limited, proprietors. Established 1844 — =| 
ane. — _ 
= IE ERATIVE = 
=> S| CO-OPERATIVE : 
— re —- . ; ee =| 
me = INSURANCE SOCIETY 3% 
Ne = LIMITED. = 
vels 5 /- s .| = ESTABLISHED 1867 = 
me. | = = 
TE Chief Office:: 109, Corporation Street, =" 
DON’T LET THE pene SINK | [= MANCHESTER. = 
: — ee — povegii = I 1 Office; 42 Kingsway, W.C.2. =| 
To maintain the whole Life-boat Service this year we need j = = 
1,000,000 = on = 
and Contributions of 5/- each. We have received up to date = = 
son, 612,435 = =] 
his Of this sum we received last week = =| 
with 3,176. == = 
and - MUST GET 387,565 MORE BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR. = She Sign of Security =i 
I ” = tein —e . ge = 
her: LL YOU BE “ONE IN A MILLION” AND SEND 5 - TO-DAY. = ASSETS EXCEED £12,259,000. = 
SHE EARL oF Harrowsy, Linut.-Cor. C. R. Satrertuwarre. O.B E., = =} 
1 ii rary Treasurer. Secretary. = =I 
P ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, Me EU CO ATR TLL ET RE THE Ms 
"7 Life-Boat House, 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. i 
a ————— 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BY TOREADOR. 


REPUDIATION OR INFLATION——-W RECKING THE LONDON 
PASSENGER TRANSPORT BILL—HECTOR AND THE WHALE 


He will be looking back on a year of rapidly declining 

business with the consciousness that next year international 
trade may be brought completely to a standstill if the German 
financial problem is not handled skilfully. He will be recalling 
the past twelve months’ record on the Stock Exchanges—a 
persistent and merciless writing down of security values broken 
only by brief spells of false optimism in New York—with the 
expectation that fresh low levels will be reached in 1932 when tax- 
payers are being pressed to realise their last remaining savings for 
the sake of balancing an unbalanceable Budget. If he is cynically 
minded, he may derive some morbid pleasure from the realisation 
that the only remedy proposed for a banking crisis on the Con- 
tinent is to “ stand still,” the only protection suggested for a 
country ruined by the collapse in international trade is the erection 
of higher tariff walls against trade in general, and the only hope 
conceived of for the investor is that the security markets will 
sooner or later be supported by “ bears’ who have over-sold. 
Nevertheless, I think I can detect the gleaming of a faint light 
on the horizon which may herald the dawning of a better day. 
The City Editor of the Times has become an inflationist. The 
leader writers in the Financial News and the Investors’ Chronicle 
have become repudiationists. When these organs of respectability 
begin to play revolutionary airs there is surely hope for mankind. 

* * * 


The Times rightly calls attention to the fact that since 1920 
all money debts (in gold) have been multiplied by three as a 
result of the fall in commodity prices. ‘ When the debtor is 
divested of everything he possesses,” it writes, ‘* then the creditor 
suffers... . It is therefore in the interests of both creditors 
and debtors that something should be done to lighten the burden 
of debts by bringing about a rise in prices.” A little naive, but 
at last the truth hasdawned. The Investors’ Chronicle, expressing, 
I believe, the predominant City view, declares that repudiation 
of political debts (war debts and reparations) is preferable to 
repudiation of commercial debts, which would be the death- 


Ll is insulting to wish the investor a Happy Christmas. 


blow to the whole capitalist system. If the Government of . 


the United States insists on payment of European war debts 
while German reparations are suspended, a European default 
next July is inevitable. American Senators unfortunately lack a 
sense of realism. The Financial News, writing round its slogan 
‘** No reparations, no war debts,” declares in favour of * saying 
at once what every competent authority both in Europe and in 
America knows must inevitably be said very soon.” On the 
whole I am looking forward to 1932. A default in July may be 
followed by a trade boom in September. 

* * * 

Opposition to the London Passenger Transport Bill is blowing 
up into a storm. There is no attempt to disguise the scandalous 
nature of the attack. It is argued that the shareholders of the 
Underground group agreed to the Bill because they were told 
by Lord Ashfield that the late Labour Government would impose 
far more objectionable conditions if they refused consent. 
In other words, having agreed under pressure of political black- 
mail [sic], the shareholders are now advised to denounce the 
agreement because political blackmail can be exerted in the 
reverse direction. I admit that the Metropolitan Railway always 
opposed the Bill very strenuously—I could never’ see why a 
London Passenger Transport Board should concern itself with 
administering country estates in “ Metroland” or with nursing 
the white elephant of Chiltern Court—and if their claim to be 
treated in the same way as the main-line railway companies is 
granted (their London suburban services being pooled with the rest 
but their independence otherwise untouched) I do not think much 
harm will be done. But when Thomas Tillings raise their voice 
against the Bill for the first time (as far as I know) and in a 
lengthy memorandum for the press invite every party to the 
Bill to go back on a compromise which was reached after months 
of patient negotiation, I think it is time to protest. What new 
objections can be put forward which the Committee of the 
House has not already considered? Thomas Tillings argue 
that the proposed Board will have a monopoly, that the members 
of the Board will be in a weak position in dealing with wage 


— 


demands, that the removal of competition will tend to stagnat 
of enterprise, that the combine will be too large for efficic 
and that there will be a risk of increased fares. All these 
the stock objections raised to a scheme described as the grea 
socialistic enterprise ever placed before the country. They 
were considered and réjected because the chaotic conditions 
of London transport and the congestion of London streets simply 
could not be left to the hazards of private enterprise. 
* % * 

The serious part of Thomas Tillings’ case is the attempt to 
frighten the ordinary shareholders of the Underground out of 
their bargain on the grounds (1) that since the pound sterling is 
no longer anchored to gold their acceptance of the fixed interest 
“CC” stock exposes them to the risk of a diminution in real 
income, and (2) that since the amount of stock to be issued has 
been increased by further allotments to the L.C.C., and since 
the cost of petrol has risen, the estimates of Sir William McLintock 
are upset and the earnings of the proposed Board will no longer 
be sufficient to meet the interest requirements. This latter 
argument cuts both ways. If the enhanced cost of motor f | 
(the price of petrol is expected to be raised in the New Year 
1d. or 2d. per gallon because the depreciation in sterling 
increased the cost of oil imported from the gold - standard 
countries) cannot be passed on to the traveller by bus, so that 
the bus companies’ profits will suffer, the “ equity” share- 
holders of the Underground and Thomas Tillings, if they remain 
independent, will bear the full brunt of the slump. In fact, if 
there is any risk of a sharp rise in petrol prices, they will be 
foolish not to come within the fold of the London Traffic Combine, 
where they tap a “ pool,” the receipts of which are swelled by 
the tubes and tramways. I would advise shareholders of both 
Underground and Thomas Tillings, faced with a decline in public 
travelling by bus and a rise in the running costs of their bu 
companies, to demand an early passage for the London Pas 


Thomas Tillings’ ordinary shares and of the Income Debentur 
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of the London General Omnibus Company (which will also profi 
by the Bill) are as follows :— 


High, Present Divs. Div. 
1931. Price. % Yield % 
Thomas Tilling, £1.. és * 80 74 48/9 if20 8.21 
ifs 6.15 
Underground Electric Riys., £1 .. 24/10} 19/14 ad 8.10 
London General Omnibus, 5% 


Income Deb. on pip 98} 93} free t 5.43 

* It is officially estimated that if the London Transport Bill becomes 
law, a holder of 100 shares will receive (a) £115 Transport “*C” Stock 
entitled to 5% dividend for two years and thereafter, subject ya certain 
provisions, 6% and (b) a share in other assets estimated to produce a further 
£2 per annum. 

+ Under the Bill this stock will become Transport “ B ” stock—a trustee 
security carrying 5% interest. 

* a * 


Every Christmas the directors of the Hector Whaling Compan 
provide their shareholders with a report which, between t'v 
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lines, may be read as a modern edition of the parable of J: 
and the Whale. This Company went a-whaling last seas 
without having sold its catch forward. The ships returned ho: 
and the oil went into storage, for the market had dried up 
Meanwhile, the price of whale oil fell by |. per cent. to £12 10s 
per ton (nominal), and the writing down of the stocks to th: 
figure—the lot valued at £531,672 in the accounts just issued 
involved the Company in a loss of £228,815. So with a ban 
overdraft of £17,818, bills payable and creditors (less debtors 


" = / 

of £430,000, not to mention £214,100 of 7 per cent. Secured Not«> he 

the Company is feeling as strained as any Central: Europes e 

bank. So the Whale has again swallowed up Hector. The ship d | 
tl a € 


are being laid up this season in company with all whaling file! 


except those of Unilever and one independent company. 1! €rjen, 


surplus stocks of whale oil have been pooled and about a thir 
I understand, has now been sold at £15 per ton. It is unfor 
tunate that the whaling companies are so dependent upon ¢' 
custom of Unilever, seeing that it is in the interests of Unile\ 


apex 


to keep the price of whale oil down. But they have only theft is n 


selves to blame, for they should never have enlarged their fleets a 
despatched them to the whaling waters last season when 
surplus was already staring them in the face. Meanwhile t' 
shareholders of Hector go without their dividends and t!: 
shares are unsaleable. Their only comforting thought is that ! 
their whale oil were sold at £15 per ton, it would pay off @ 
floating liabilities and the Secured Notes (now valued at 80 p 
cent. in the market) and leave a whaling fleet unencumber 
The trouble is that whale oil does not keep so well in storag 
tanks as it does in the whale’s belly. 
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3 London Amusements 





MATINEES 
‘alt at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


ADELPHI, GRAND HOTEL, Wed. & Sat. 
ALDWYCH, TURKEY TIME. Wed., Fri. & Sat. 
APOLLO, THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET. Th.,S., M. 
CAMBRIDGE, ELIZABETH of ENGLAND. Th.S. 























GLOBE, AND SO TO BED. Wed, & Sat, 
HIPPODROME. BOW BELLS. Daily 2.30. 
LYRIC. AUTUMN CROCUS, Wed. & Sat. 





PHO'NIX. COUNSEL'S OPINION. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
QUEEN’S, BARRETTSOF WIMPOLEST, W, &S. 








ST. MARTIN'S. 
THE NELSON TOUCH. 


STRAND, IT’S A GIRL. Thurs, & Sats, 


Sat., Tu. & Fri. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
PHYLLIS NEILOON-TERRY and 


MATHIESON LANG in 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. 


8.30, Thur., Sat., & 28 Dec., 2.30, 





COLISEUM, — Charing Cross, 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERIK CHARELL’S 


WHITE HORSE INN. 
Daily at 2.30 and 8.15. 





GLOBE, EVGS., 8.30, Mats., Wed. & Sat,, 2.30 
YVONNE ARNAUD in 
AND SO TO BED. 


A Comedy by JAMES B. FAGAN. 


Tem, Bar 3161. 


(Gerrard 8724). 





HIPPODROME. London. 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.15. 

A New Revue, BOW BELLS. 
BINNIE HALE, NELSON KEYS. 
ANDRE RANDALL, IIARRreT Ilocror, 


GER. 0648. 


Ropsert Hare. 





Y |STMINSTER. THE ANATOMIST. | Sat. 
¢ HTEHALL, THE GAY ADVENTURE. W.,s. 


NDHAM’S. Sats., & Mon., Dec. 28 
THE CASE OF THE FRIGHTENED LADY. 














THEATRES 


Tem. 7611, 8.15sharp. Wed., Sat., 


GRAND HOTEL. 
A play by VICKI BAUM. 
Adapted by EDWARD KNOBLOCK. 


ALDWYCH, 
Nightly at 8.15. 








ADELPHI. 2.30. 





Tem. Bar 6404, 
Mats., Wed., Fri. & Boxing Day, 2.30. 
TURKEY TIME. 
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Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


YPoLo. 8.30. Th., Sat., & 28 Dec., 2.30, 
; hee eee Seg ALWAYS JULIET. 


A Comedy, by JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 
“NA BEST, NERBERT MARSHALL, 








HOLBORN EMPIRE. 
MATINEES ONLY. 
ITALIA CONTI Production. Daily, 2.15. 
WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS. 
Box Office (Hol. 5367) and all Librarics. 


2ist SEASON. 





LYRIC, Evenings, 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 


Isobel Elsom, Francis Lederer, in - 
AUTUMN CROCUS. 


“ An Enchanting Play.” —Evening News. Ger. 


2.39. 


5686, 





PHCENIX. 8.30. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
~~~ tained S OPINION. 


Smoking. 





OWEN NARES ISABEL JEANS. 
ALLAN AY NESWORTH, MORTON SELTEN. 
QUEEN’S. GER, 0437. LAST 2 WEEKS. 


Evgs. (excl. Xmas Eve), 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST. 


By RUDOLF BESIER, 
2nd YEAR. 
Jan. 5 (4 weeks only), THE FARMER'S WIF 


Original Company, including CEDRIC HARDW ic KE 


LONDON’S LONGEST Ls UN. 





ROYALTY. Boxing Day & Daily. MATS. ONLY, 2.30 
BUCKIE’S BEARS. 
By Enrp Fay and Haray Burrkins. 
A CHILD'S IDEA FOR CHILDREN. 
A delightful NEW play in five entrancing scenes. 


Sam 
and Barbara, the Zoo Polar Bears, escape to Fairyland, 


meeting Pirates and Red aren’ EC reach the North 
Pok. -OPULAR PRICES. 
Tele.: Gerrard 2690. 


Al Seats Bookable. 
ST. MARTIN’S, Temple Bar 1443. Evgs., 8.30. 
THE NELSON TOUCH. 

By NEIL GRANT. 
eS Matinees, Saturday, Tuesday & Friday, 2.30. 
STRAND. (Smoking). 8.30. 

IT’S A GIRL. 
LESLIE HENSON, SYDNEY HOWARD. 
Connie Ediss. = Austin Melford, 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, paiace Street. 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, "Phone: Victoria 0283 & 4. 

HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST. 

Evgs. (exc. 24th) 8.30, Sat., 2.30. (Adm. 2/5 to®9/- incl.) 
Daily (exec. 24th & Sats.), 2.30, 4 PAIR OF SPEC- 


TACLES, Anmer Hall, Athene Seyler, Henry Ainley. 


WHITEHALL. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.0. 
SEYMOUR HICKS and MARION LORNE in 
THE GAY ADVENTURE. 

By Walter Hac kett. 
WYNDHAM’S THEATRE, Temple Bar 9028. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats., Sats.. & Mon., Dee 28, 2. 
The CASE of the FRIGHTENED L. 4DY. 
By EDGAR WALL ACE, 


PICTURE THEA TRE! S 


ACADEMY. Oxford St. (Opp. Warings), Ger. 2981. 
Last days LE MILLION and PIEREMENT (Dutch 
Sound Film). Sun. Jan. 3rd, Eisenstein's The General Line, 
and Pabst's Secrets of the Soul. Special children’s Perfs., 


daily 1 i X _ Berger's Cinderella, Mickey Mouse, cte 


EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger. 1234. 10 a.m. 
WALLACE BEERY, 
JACKIE COOPER iv qe cuasr. 








Thurs., Sat., 2.0. 























12 p.m, 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE 


50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
71 and 72 King William Street, E.C.4. 

Street, S.W.1. 

i Lime Street, E.C.3. 

'P-TO-DATE POLICIES TO MEET EVERY RISK IN DEMAND. 





JOHN oe. 








YOU WOULD LIKE TO PUBLISH YOUR MS. 


but the cost has precluded you? With experience, ga: ined over a 

period of one hundred years, we are able to make suzzestions and 

devise means whereby your MS. can be published. 
along and we will advise you. 


SONS 
3-91 "Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Send it 


& DANIELSSON, LTD., 











YOUR BEST NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 


A Gift that is worth 15s., but only costs you 5s.! 


A Gift that, as a reader puts it, ‘‘ flatters the intelligence of one’s friends.”’ 


A Gift that must last for at least six months, and may earn the lifelong 
thanks of your friends. 


WHAT IS THIS REMARKABLE GIFT? 


he 


New Statesman and Nation wants new readers, New Readers and MORE NEW READERS. 


e Publisher has found that the new readers who stay are more often those introduced by present 


aders than those obtained by less direct methods. 
iend of a present reader for Six Months (26 weeks) for Five Shillings (instead of Fifteen). 


per will willingly bear the initial loss on such subscriptions. 


CONDITIONS. 


‘ut is necessary for the Publisher to have the assurance of all’ Donors of such subscriptions that they will continue 
itherto during the next six months, and that the recipients of the §s. subscriptions are not, so far as they know, alrsady buy: 


He therefore offers to send the paper to any 


The 





to buy th: paper as 


1z the ell r. 


ET YOUR FRIENDS ENJOY OUR GIFT TO YOU 


The Publisher will advise each recipient of the name of the donor unless otherwise instructed. 


HE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 Great Queen Street, 


London, 


W.C.2. 





